Every 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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THE STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT AT WASHINGTON. 


As our readers know, a statue of one of the crowned heads of Europe, distinguished for his wars on 
neighboring nations, has been erected at Washington for the encouragement of our American youth, 
and it is said that other statues of other crowned heads, who in their various wars have brought death 
and suffering to millions of human beings and the lower animals, are to be erected on the same spot. 

We have not the slightest objection to this on one condition, namely: that there shall stand out 


boldly engraved on the pedestal of each such statue those words of Sherman, “‘ War is Hell ;”’ and 


underneath them those words of a greater 
than Sherman, “ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.”’ 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL. 


A few months since in one of our edi- 
torials we suggested the great opportunity 
which had now come to President Roosevelt 
to become the champion of international 
peace, and go down to posterity as such. 
So we say now there has come to a promi- 
nent University President a chance to 
perform one of the most courageous and 
important acts of his whole life, in vigor- 
ously telling to all the literary institutions 
of our country, and the world, the truth 
about the demoralizing influences of college 
football, and in the annual report of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard we find the man of 
wisdom and courage who has not failed to 
do it. 

We have been for several years endeavor- 
ing in our paper, going to every other paper 
and magazine in America north of Mexico, 
to do what we could to bring back to our 
colleges the old sport of football, in which 
all students participated without gambling 
or ill-feeling or any of the moral and physical 
wrongs which are involved in recent prize 
fights between the picked athletes of our 
various colleges and schools. 

President Eliot’s report has been or will 
be read by the presidents, faculties and 
students of all our prominent colleges and 
universities and by a vast number in other 
schools. From his report, which is too long 
for our columns, we give the following ex- 
tracts, and are most glad to know that to 
the President of our great Harvard Univer- 
sity, with whom we once had the pleasure 
of being associated on a Committee of the 
American Social Science, we are indebted 
for what will go down to posterity as one of 
the most praiseworthy acts of his useful life. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


“Some of the lesser objections to the 
game are its extreme publicity, the large 
proportion of injuries among the players, 
the absorption of the undergraduate mind 
in the subject for two months and the dis- 
proportionate exaltation of the football hero 
in the college world. The crude and vocif- 
erous criticism, blame and praise which fall 
to the lot of the football player can be of no 
possible advantage to any young man at the 
opening of his active life; on the contrary, 
they keep before him an untrustworthy and 
unwholesome standard of public approval 
or disapproval.” 

* * 

“The state of mutual distrust and hostility 
between colleges, which all too frequently 
football creates, is another of the lesser 
evils. This distrust is publicly manifested 
in humiliating ways, as when a member of 
the opposing team or an official of the game 
puts his ear close to the mouth of the trainer 
who has run out from the side lines to wash 
the face of a prostrate player. The pre- 
cautions taken against trickery, like armor 
and padding against hurts, show what the 
game has come to be.”’ 

“The common justification offered for 
these hateful conditions is that football is a 
fight; and that its strategy and ethics are 
those of war. One may resort, therefore, in 
football to every ruse, stratagem and deceit 
which would be justifiable in actual fighting. 
The weaker man is the legitimate prey of 
the stronger. If a man, by repeated blows 
about the head and particularly on the jaw, 
has been visibly dazed, he is the man to 
attack in the next onset. As a corollary to 
this principle, it is justifiable for a player 
who is in good order to pretend that he is 
seriously hurt, in order that he may draw 
the opponent’s attack to the wrong place. 

“These rules of action are all justifiable 
and even necessary in the consummate 
savagery called war, in which the immediate 
object is to kill and disable as many of the 
enemy as possible. But there is no justifi- 
cation for such methods in a manly sport or 
game between friends.” 


THE STATUE OF FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we receive 
an invitation from the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to attend the 
exercises in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives at Washington, at 
the presentation by the state of Illinois of 
the statue of Frances E. Willard, to stand in 
our Capitol as a perpetual memorial of the 
great and good work of this eminently dis- 
tinguished and honored woman. 

Miss Willard was one of our best friends, 
coming to our offices when in Boston, and 
writing us most interesting letters, in one 
of which she said: ‘‘ I look upon your mission 
as a sacred one, not second to any founded in 
the name of Christ.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AN AUTOMOBILE EDITOR. 

A New York automobile editor writes us 
that very soon there will be no use for 
horses, because automobiles will entirely 
take their places, and so there will be no 
use whatever for any of our societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. This 


reminds us of a school committee man in a 
little town in Vermont who, after examin- 
ing a college undergraduate applicant to 
teach the winter’s district school, reported 
that the young man did not understand the 
first principles of ‘‘ pro-nounce-ation.”’ 


<> 


Just before going to press we find from a 
St. Louis paper that about a hundred thou- 
sand cattle are dead or dying from starva- 
tion on our Western plains. Thousands of 
their dead and dying bodies are seen by 
passengers on some of our railroads. 


OVER SIXTY THOUSAND BANDS OF 
MERCY. 

We have now reached on our list the for- 
mation of over sixty thousand branches of 
our American Bands of Mercy, with a mem- 
bership of between two and three millions. 
The parent Band was organized on July 28th, 
1882, in our Boston office, and among the 
earliest members we obtained for it were 
the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, 
Archbishop Williams, and many of our most 
distinguished citizens. These branches have 
been established not only in all our 
states and territories and considerably in 
Canada, but also to some extent in various 
countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America and various ocean islands. 

What does this mean? 

It means that over sixty thousand audi- 
ences have been addressed on kindness both 
to human beings and the lower animals, and 
under our seal and flag, upon which is in- 
scribed: “Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature,”’ have promised to try to be kind 
to all harmless living beings and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 

To each of these Bands has been furnished 
a full outfit of various of our best humane 
publications and this paper for one year. 
It has cost our American Humane Education 
Society and Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals more than 
a hundred thousand dollars, but we believe 
that no better investment of money has ever 
been made from the beginning of the world 
to this day. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 

The Advocate of Peace, published by the 
American Peace Society, Boston, under 
the direction of its able corresponding sec- 
retary, Mr. Benj. F. Trueblood, has become 
for its influence on the prevention of war 
one of the most important papers of the 
world. We wish Mr. Carnegie would give 
to the American Peace Society a fund which 
should enable it to be sent every month, 
not only as Our Dumb Animals is to every 
newspaper and magazine in North America 
north of Mexico, but also to every news- 
paper and magazine in the civilized world. 
Its February, 1905, issue now before us ought 
to be read not only by every politician in 
Europe and America, but also by every mili- 
tary man and at every military school. If 
we were a multi-millionaire it should havea 
circulation unequalled in the whole range 
of publications. 

One article by Ernest Crosby in this Feb- 
ruary issue should be the foundation of a 
play which should be presented on the 


boards of every theatre, and show to the 
world the ridiculous absurdity, as well as 
horror of the great wars which have been 
so uselessly carried on among so-called 
Christian nations. GrEO. T. ANGELL. 


(From Inaugural Address of Charles W. Dabney, 
President University of Cincinnati.) 

A democracy spending hundreds of mil- 
lions for warships and forts, for armies and 
navies, is enough to give devils joy. If we 
spent one-fourth of this treasure in schools 
and missions, the whole world would soon 
be ours in bonds of love and there would be 
no need of these engines of death and des- 
truction. 


—> 


THE EVERLASTING SLAUGHTER. 
(From the Monitor Magazine, Cincinnati. 

The statesmanship of Europe is so wretched 
that it causes the everlasting slaughter of 
the people in many ways, and their struggle 
for existence becomes almost unbearable, 
and millions of them leave their fatherland 
to find homes in other lands. 

Under the plea of patriotism millions of 
men are drilled as soldiers, who at the com- 
mand of their officers will kill their kin. 
These great armies are not only withdrawn 
from the peaceful industries but create an 
expense that takes the earnings from the 
people and makes their struggle for exist- 
ence so much harder. 

The armaments of the armies and navies 
drain the wealth of their countries, create 
mountains of debts on which the interest 
saps the savings of the people. And for 
what purpose? To slaughter one another 
for the self-aggrandizement of those who 
rule. 


A BATTLE. 


AS IT APPEARED TO AN EYE-WITNESS., 
BY ROWLAND B. HOWARD, BROTHER OF GEN. HOWARD. 


I was at Gettysburg July 1-4, 1863, with my 
brother, Gen. O. O. Howard, but not as a sol- 
dier. It was my first and only battlefield. 
I received there not my first impressions, 
but by far my deepest conviction as to the 
real and essential character of war. The 
‘pomp and circumstance” were not want- 
ing as we broke camp at Leesburg, Va., 
and marched to the sound of music and un- 
der waving banners towards Pennsylvania. 
The report of the first gun, following a dis- 
tant flash, and the slow rising of a puff of 
smoke over the woods, excited a thrill of 
patriotic emotion. Our reinforcements hur- 
rying beyond the town to repel attacks al- 
ready begun, and others hastening to gain 
and hold important positions on Cemetery 
Ridge, roused my honest sympathy. But 
when the first broken line of limping, bleeding, 
“wounded” halted along the Baltimore turn- 
pike, and I attempted, almost alone, the 
work of relief, I felt as never before war’s 
cruel sacrifice of blood and limb and life. 
On the second evening of the battle the 
moon rose as peaceful-faced as ever and 
the silent stars looked down unchanged on 
the upturned, ghastly faces of our dead; the 
otherwise noiseless night resounded with cries 
of mortal agony from the dying around me. I 
said to myself, ‘‘O God, the moon and the 
stars Thou hast made, but not this miserable 
murder and mangling of men.’”’ On the 


third afternoon I went up, weary with hos- 
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pital work, for a few minutes’ rest to the 
cupola of a farm-house. The thin line of 
blue-coated soldiers seemed to waver along 
the summit of the ridge. I involuntarily 
prayed for their safety, my country and for 
the right. Just then, above the rattling of 
musketry and the roar of artillery, there came 
aclap of thunder from a rapidly rising cloud. 
For a moment no other sound was heard. 
It was as if God were saying, ‘‘I am mightier 
than ye all!) Hear my voice. Cease your 
mad and tumultuous strife!’’ Here the ques- 
tion came to me as never before, ‘Is this the 
work of God or of Satan? Is there no other way 
of settling human differences, establishing and 
confirming human rights ?” 


THE DECLARATION OF PEACE. 

“At the clase of the last war with Great 
Britain,” says Doctor Wayland, ‘‘I was in 
the city of New York. It happened that on 
a Saturday afternoon in February a ship 
was discovered in the offing, which was sup- 
posed to be bringing home our Commission- 
ers at Ghent from their unsuccessful mission. 
The sun had set gloomily before any intelli- 
gence from the vessel reached the city. 
Expectation became painfully intense as 
the hours of darkness drew on. At length 
a boat reached the wharf, announcing that 
a treaty of peace had been signed. 

The men who first heard the news rushed 
into the city, shouting, as they ran through 
the streets, Peace! Peace! Peace! 

From house to house, from street to street, 
the news spread. The whole city was in 
commotion. Men bearing lighted torches 
were rushing to and fro, shouting Peace! 
Peace! Peace! 

Few men slept that night. They were 
assembled in groups in the streets and in 
the houses, telling each other that the long 
agony of war was over, and the distracted 
nation about to enter upon a career of pros- 
perity.”’ 

Let us strive to carry into all our schools 
an education which, whenever wars shall 
threaten between our own and other nations, 
or between capital and labor at home, shall 
cry Peace! Peace! Peace!—no wars except 
-at the, ballot-box, or to be settled by arbi- 
tration. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE STREETS. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 


The other day, while I was waiting for an Eighth 
Street car, I noticed a team of truck horses — well 
blanketed. for the wind was raw—their ears pricked 
forward at every sound coming from the direction of 
the Jefferson Market doors. Presently a big, good- 
natured man swung out of the door, and the horses, 
upon catching sight of him, tried to get up on the 
sidewalk and whinnied and pawed at him, nosing all 
about him, in pockets and hands, for something. By- 
and-by the “something ”’ was forthcoming—the man 
drew four lumps of sugar out of his pocket and gave 
them to the horses, rubbing their heads and patting 
their necks; then as a final mark of affection he put 
both arms around the neck of each horse in turn, 
giving each a good hug, climbed up on his truck, and 
drove off. A. B. 

Lakewood, N.J., Jan. 25, 1905. 


HORSE AND DRIVER WELL UNDER- 
STAND ONE ANOTHER. 


To the Editor of the Post: 

Sir—It was with much interest that I read in this 
morning’s Post the appeal which Mr. Willard makes 
for less use of the cruel whip upon horses, and I may 


BLESSED 
ARE THE 
MERCIFUL. 


If the own- 
ers of the 
thousands of 
cattle dying 
of starvation 
on our West- 
ern plains, or 
those who are 
fond of shoot- 
ing animals 
for fun, would 
go out with 
their rifles and 
end the ter- 
rible sufferings 
of these starv- 
ing animals, it 
would be an 
act of mercy. 


“Blessed are 
the merciful 
for they shall 
obtain mercy.’’ 


JOHN A. McKERRON. 
[From “ Buffalo Horse World.’’] 


say with satisfaction that one sees less abuse of 
horses in Boston than almost any other city. 

Monday morning, in coming through Hamilton 
place, I was attracted by the low cries of a driver of a 
heavy covered wagon. The poor fellow was trying to 
have his horse back well over the sidewalk; there 
was a start to one side, a lurch to the other, and 
“horsie”’ was further from the desired goal than 
ever! 

Driver sat as one thinking what was best to be done 
next. I watched. Presently down came the driver, 
and walking around to the horse’s head, patted it, 
holding the bridle as he did so. 

“Now, Jim, you’ve been real mean to me all the 
morning. You’ve been resting fortwo days. I groom- 
ed you this morning, and now aren’t you going to be 
a nice horse, so we’ll get back in time for dinner?” 

A few more pats, and the driver again took his seat. 
** Now, Jim, back up like a good boy.” 

Is there need to tell the sequel? The large box was 
deposited on the sidewalk, and then Jim went off as 
if he understood—as undoubtedly he did. 

7 Durham Street. CAROLINA HvuIDOBRO. 

From Boston Post, Jan. 28th. 


TO PROHIBIT HORSE DOCKING. 

Our Dumb Animals, the beautiful Boston 
paper which speaks for those that cannot 
speak for themselves, and devotes all its 
energies to inculcating kindness and humane 
treatment to every living creature, will be 
pleased to learn that its teachings are bear- 
ing fruit in the West. At the suggestion 
of Humane Officer Frank Wilson, the Board 
of Public Safety, of Indianapolis, has re- 
quested the city attorney to draft a bill 
providing that it shall be unlawful to dock 
a horse or ship a docked horse into the 
state for the purpose of owning or selling 
it. The bill will also prohibit the clip- 
ping of horses between October 1 and 
April 1, unless in the mind of a veterin- 
arian the health of the horse requires clip- 


ping. If this isnecessary, the horse must be 
blanketed whenever it is exposed to the 
weather. Withsuch a law operating in every 
state, horses would be protected from the 
barbarous mutilation so long prevalent and 
thus one more step would be taken in the 
direction of a real civilization. 
American Farmer. 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S BATTLES. 

[From Mrs. Roger A. Pryor's “Reminiscences.” } 

Stonewall Jackson’s negro body servant 
knew before anybody else when a battle was 
imminent. ‘The General tells you, I sup- 
pose,”’ said one of the soldiers. ‘‘Lawd, no, 
sir!” De Gin’ral nuvver tell me nothin’! 
I observerates de ’tention of de Gin’ral dis 
way: co’se, he prays, jest like we all, morn- 
in’ an’ night; but when he gits up two, three 
times in a night to pray, den I rubs my eyes 
and gits up too, an’ packs de haversack— 
ca’se I done fine out dere’s gwine to be old 
boy to pay right away!”’ 


THERE HANGS A SABRE. 
There hangs a sabre, and there a rein 
With rusty buckle and green curb chain; 
A pair of spurs on the old gray wall, 
And a mouldy saddle—well, that is all. 
Come out to the stable, it is not far— 
The moss-grown door is hanging ajar. 
Look within! There’s an empty stall, 
Where once stood a charger-—and that is all. 
The good black steed came riderless home, 
Flecked with blood-drops as well as foam. 
Do you see that mound, where the dead leaves fall? 
The good black horse pined to death—that’s all. 
All? OGod! itis all I can speak. 
Question me not—I am old and weak. 
His saddle and sabre hang on the wall, 
And his horse pined to death —I have told you all. 
Francis A. DuRivAGE, in Old and New. 


| 
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THE POWER OF ADULTERATION IN 
AMERICA. 

The Boston American, in its comments on 
the bill now before the United States Senate, 
called the ‘‘Pure Food Bill,’ says it cannot 
be passed; for, while no senator would un- 
dertake to oppose it, the Senate will not 
undertake to oppose the great interests 
which are opposing it, and gives, among 
other things, the following: 

“Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, speaking very 
conservatively, figures the amount of adul- 
teration on a basis that would represent 
stealings from the public of three hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars annually. 

Dr. S. W. Abbott, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, collected 
statistics which show that the amountstolen 
in the lines that come under his observation 
foots up not less than seven hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

A. J. Wedderburn, Special Agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, says of these 
adulterations that they “‘can be truthfully 
said to be as broad as the continent.’? Ac- 
cording to his calculations, the adulteration 
amounts to an annual stealing of not less 
than one billion one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars. 

This enormous sum, representing steal- 
ings of fourteen dollars per year from every 
man, woman and child in the United States, 
includes only the thefts through adulter- 
ations of food.’’ 

This statement gives some idea of what, 
during some years at considerable cost of 
money and great cost of time, we undertook 
to fight in Boston, Washington and else- 
where, against men who we became satis- 
fied not only controlled the then National 
Board of Health, but also the National Board 
of Trade, and to a large extent the press. 
Vast numbers of these adulterations, as will 
be seen in our Autobiographical Sketches, 
were undoubtedly poisonous, and have prob- 
ably brought and are now bringing sickness 
and death to vast numbers of both old and 
young. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN OF THE 
FUTURE. 

A friend writes us as follows: 

“The great physician of the future will 
be a man distinguished for both heart and 
brain; a man who loves his profession, 
thinks it the noblest in the world, and 
practices it more for the good it will enable 
him to do than for the money it may bring 
to him. He will believe thoroughly in the 
doctrine that prevention is more important 
than cure. He will want to know all about 
the conditions of his patients, their hearts, 
lungs, stomachs and bowels, and particularly 
their sanitary surroundings. He will want 
to know that they drink pure milk; water 
not contaminated by lead or galvanized iron 
pipes; have wall papers that contain no ar- 
senic; that there are no poisonous preserva- 
tives in their meats or fruits; no poisonous 
cooking wares or adulterated and poisonous 
articles in the preparation of their foods, 
and he will always endeavor to avoid the 
use of poisonous drugs when possible. He 
will be regarded by his patients as one of 
their best friends and will be one of the 
warmest advocates of your humane educa- 
tion and Bands of Mercy.” 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION CONGRESS 
AT FRANKFORT, GERMANY. 

Our good friend, Miss Georgiana Kendall 
of New York City, Vice-president of our 
American Humane Education Society, kind- 
ly sends us a copy of her address to the 
Anti-vivisection Congress at Frankfort, 
Germany, from which we take the following: 

What we need —so it seems to me — is, 
in every medical college and university, a 
chair for the study of ‘ health-promoting 
conditions,” which, in contrast to the uni- 
versal study of bacteriology and disease, 
shall illumine the dark maze of ills that 
civilization imposes — a department of 
nature research, whose object shall be the 
comparative study of law-abiding con- 
ditions under which different nations have 
attained the highest standard of physical 
well-being.” 

* * * * 

‘*Fortunes are expended annually in the 
laboratory study of disease; yet statistics, 
as given by the Registrar General of Great 
Britain in his sixtieth report, state that 
during the past twenty years no less than 
twenty-four of the worst scourges that 
afflict mankind have actually become more 
fatal —in some cases doubly and trebly so.”’ 

* * * * 

“Tt is an interesting fact that the ancient 
gladiators won their world-renowned vic- 
tories on a diet of oaten cakes and olive oil.”’ 

The Congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

‘‘ Resolved, that this Congress favors the 
establishment in colleges and universities, 
as a merciful offset to the extensive physio- 
logical research as now Carried on, of a 
department of nature research, whose ob- 
ject shall be the study of health — which in 
contrast to the universal study of bacteri- 
ology and disease shall help illumine the 
dark maze of ills which surround us—a 
research whose object shall be the com- 
parative study of health-promoting law- 
abiding conditions, under which different 
nations or individuals have attained the 
highest standard of physical health and 
well-being.” 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


From a poem of our good friend John 
Boyle O’Reilly we take the following, which 
seems to have special application to Russia 
at the present time: 


“ Lightning ! the airis split, the crater bursts, and 
the breathing 

Of those below is the fume and fire of hatred. 

The thrones are stayed with the courage of shotted 
guns. The warning dies. 

* * * 

But the silence is sullen, not restful. It heaves like 
@ sea, and frets, 

And beats at the roof till it finds another vent for its 
fury. . 


Emperors, stand to the bar! Chancellors, halt at the 
barracks! 

Landlords and lawlords and tradelords, the specters 
you conjured have risen— 

Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, Rent Rebels, Strik- 
ers, behold! 

They are fruits of the seed you have sown—God has 
prospered your planting. They come 

From the earth like the army of death. You have 
sowed the teeth of the dragon. 

Hark to the bay of the leader! You shall hear the 
roar of the pack 

As sure as the stream goes seaward. Thecrust onthe 
crater beneath you 


Shall crack and crumble and sink, with your lawsand 
rules 

That breed the million to toil for the luxury of the 
ten— 

That grind the rent from the tiller’s blood for drones 
to spend — 


That hold the teeming planet as a garden plot for a 
thousand... . 

The above extract from O’Reilly’s poem 
is deserving of thought, not only as regards 
Russia but also in regard to the great con- 
flicts coming up in our own country be- 
tween capital and labor, for the regulation 
and prevention of which there are but two 
panaceas; first, humane education in all our 
colleges and schools to promote kindness 
between rich and poor and for the dumb 
creatures that depend upon our mercy; and 
second, perhaps one of the most terrible 
wars that the world has seen for a century. 

It is our earnest hope and prayer that the 
enormously rich men of our country may 
see the volcano on which we may be 
standing, before it is too late, and pour out 
their vast accumulations to prevent its ever 
exploding. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE BELLS OF THE ANGELS. 

There comes to my mind a legend, a thing I had half 
forgot, 

And whether I read it or dreamed it—ah, well, it mat- 
ters not! 

It is said that in heaven at twilight a great bell softly 
swings, 

And man may listen and harken to the wondrous 
music that rings. 

If he puts from his heart’s inner chamber all the pas- 
sion, pain and strife, 

Heartache and weary longing, that throb in the 
pulses of life, 

If he thrust from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of 
wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the 
angels rings; 

And I think there lies in this legend, if we open our 
eyes to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you 
and me. 

Let us look in our hearts and question: Can pure 
thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of 
sin? 

So, then, let us ponder a little—let us look in our 
hearts and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us— 
you and me. 

From Word and Work. 


A GOOD LUNCH FOR THREE CENTS. 


In our February issue we called public 
attention here and wherever our paper 
goes, to a lunch place on Washington street, 
near Dover, established by the Episcopal 
City Mission, where every one can obtain a 
good and substantial lunch for three cents. 
It is located right in the midst of between 
twenty and thirty lunch places, where all 
persons are invited to buy a glass of beer or 
liquor and have a free lunch thrown in. 

It is wonderfully well managed in every 
respect, and is already serving out some 
nine hundred meals daily to poor people, 
many of whom, but for it, would be buying 
liquor every day. It seems to us that itisa 
splendid plan to be adopted by all temper- 
ance organizations, and full information can 
be obtained by writing Superintendent 
Samuel F. Jones, Washington street, near 
Dover, enclosing return postage stamps. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Just before going to press we receive from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, an order for 654 copies of Black 
Beauty, Shane’s and Hollyhurst. 
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A NIGHT AT THE HOSPICE OF 
ST. BERNARD. 
{From Frances E. Willard’s ‘‘ Glimpses of Fifty 
Years.’ | 
On we climbed, while Mr. Smith impelled 
our flagging footsteps by an explosive 
recitation of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,’ the 


scene of which is here. Around a sharp, . 


rocky bend, up an ascent as steep as a 
house roof, past an overhanging precipice, 
I went, leaving the gentlemen behind me in 
the enthusiasm of the approach, and then 
the gray, solemn, friendly walls of the great 
Hospice, which had seemed to me as dim 
and distant as the moon’s caverns, rose 
before me outlined upon the placid evening 
sky. 

I stopped and listened eagerly as I ap- 
proached its open door—no sound but the 
gurgle of a distant brook; no living object 
but two great St. Bernard dogs seated upon 
the broad, dark steps of stone. 

A gentleman may be defined as a being 
always wisely and benignantly equal to the 
occasion. Such a character appeared upon 
the scene in the person of ‘‘ Reverend 
Besse,’’ the ‘“‘ Hospitable Father’’ and chief 
of the establishment. 

Our party in committee of the whole (and 
no ‘‘ minority report ’’) voted him the most 
delightful man we ever saw. All that is 
French in manner, united to all that is 
English in sturdiness of character, all that 
is winning in Italian tones, united to a 
German’s ideality, a Yankee’s keenness of 
perception, a Scotchman’s heartiness, and 
an Irishman’s wit—these qualities seemed 
blended in our ‘‘nonesuch ”’ of a host, and 
fused into harmony by the fire of a brother’s 
love toward man and a saint’s fidelity to 
God. Young, fair, blue-eyed, he stood 
among our chattering group like one who, 
from a region of perpetual calm, dispenses 
radiant smiles and overflowing bounty. 

So quick was his discernment, and so 
sagacious was his decision, that almost 
without a question he assigned us, in de- 
tachments correctly arranged, to fitting 
domiciles, made each one feel that he or 
she had been especially expected and pre- 
pared for, and within five minutes had so 
won his way into the innermost recess of 
everybody’s heart, that Mr. Jones expressed 
in his own idiomatic way the senee of fifty 
guests when he declared, ‘‘To such a man 
as that even the Little Corporal might well 
have doffed his old chapeau.’”’ Who shall 
do justice to the dinner at that L-shaped 
table, where the Father sat at the head and 
said grace, beaming upon his great cosmo- 
politan family with that young face, so hon- 
est, gentle and brave? 

Then came the long evening around the 
huge and glowing hearth-fire. How soon 
we felt ‘“‘ acquaint;’’ how fast we talked in 
French or German, minding little how the 
moods and tenses went askew so that we got 
and gave ideas. 

The Father turned from side to side an- 
swering with solicitous attention every 
question that we asked, so that a mosaic of 
his chief replies would read something like 
this : 

‘“* Madamoiselle asks the indications of the 
thermometer this August evening? I learn 
the mercury stands already at forty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the boundary-line 
of Italy is but five minutes distant. Here, 


Brother Jean, please provide the beds of 
all our guests with warming-pans.” 

“Yes, lady, our Hospice was founded nine 
hundred years ago, by Count Bernard of 
Savoy, who devoted forty years of his life 
to entertaining and protecting, as we still 
try to do, the many travelers who annually 
pass through these mountains between 
Switzerland and Italy. About twenty thou- 
sand were cared for each year in olden 
times, without the smallest charge being 
made to rich or poor. Now we have not so 
many, the facilities for travel having so 
greatly improved. But a great number 
come over the pass whoare out looking for 
work, and there are also many beggars. 
These we limit to three days’ entertain- 
ment. We would gladly keep them longer, 
but cannot. Our dogs are across between 
Newfoundland and Pyrenean. 

‘* In winter travelers are obliged to wait 
at a place of refuge we have provided at 
some distance from these buildings, which 
is on the very top of the pass, until we send 
out a man and dog, with refreshments fast- 
ened tothe neck of the dog, who never once 
loses his way, though the distance is long. 
The snow is often thirty feet deep, and the 
only guide the man has is the banner-like 
tail of the dog waving through the storm. 

“The monks always go out in the most 
dangerous weather. I lead them at such 
times. They are not obliged to go—we 
make it perfectly voluntary.” 

Here Kate broke in with an important 
question: ‘‘ How do you occupy your time 
in summer?”’ ‘Oh, madamoiselle, we 
study aud teach—we had fifty students last 
season.” ‘‘What do you teach?” ‘All 
that a priest ought to know—theology, phi- 
losophy, the laws of the church. We know 
contemporaneous events, except politics(!) 
which we do not read.’”’ ‘‘What is your 
age?’’ here chimed in the practical Jones. 
‘“*Monsieur, I am thirty-one.” (‘*But he 
does not look a day older than twenty- 
three,” whispered practical Sophie, and we 
all nodded our energetic acquiescence in 
her figures.) ‘‘How long have you been 
here?” ‘‘Eleven years, and I remain in 
perfect health. My predecessors in the 
office could not endure this high altitude— 
three of them left in a period of four years.”’ 
“Why are you here?” persisted Jones. The 
scene was worthy of a painter—that shrewd 
Yankee, whose very figure was a walking 
interrogation point, and that graceful, ur- 
bane monk, in his long cassock, as leaning 
in his easy chair and looking forward and a 
little upward, he answered with slow melo- 
dious emphasis, ‘* Brother, it is my calling, 
that is all.”?’ So simple was his nature, that 
to have heard ‘‘a call’’ from God and not 
obeyed it would have seemed to him only 
less monstrous than not to have heard any 
eallatall! At early dawn we were awak- 
ened by men’s voices in a solemn chant, led 
by the Hospitable Father—and never did 
religion seem more sacred and attractive 
than while we listened as through the chapel 
door came the words of the Te Deum, con- 
secrated by centuries of Christian song, 
‘“We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord.” 


A little girl, on being asked where her native place 
was, replied: “I have none; I am a Methodist minis- 
ter’s daughter.” 


SONG OF THE TRAVELLERS OVER 
THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
St. Bernard is a mountain grand 
As any there is in Switzerland; 
And many a legend of it is told, 
How Hannibal with his legions bold 
Came over its pass in the days of old. 
But what care we for that bygone age, 
For better subjects our hearts engage 
In the noble monks of St. Bernard, 
Who o’er the snow region keep watch and ward. 
Chorus. 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dogs of St. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward. 


St. Bernard owns a convent old, 
Its prior and monks are as good as gold, 
Nine hundred years or more it has stood, 
And noble the deeds of its brotherhood, 
And noble the deeds of its servants good — 
Its servants, the grand old dogs whose name 
All over the world is known to fame, 
Whose service asks no greater reward 
Than the love of the monks of St. Bernard. 
Chorus. 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dogs of St. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward. 


THE FROST KING. 


The Frost King is here and his net-work is spread, 
O’er moorland and mountain we follow his tread; 

By jewels all glist’ning his footsteps we trace, 

He has flung round the brown earth a mantle of lace; 
The eaves of the houses with crystals are hung 

That flash back in beauty the glint of the sun. 


The maple is shining with clear diamonds bright, 
The hills and the valleys are gleaming and white; 
The true-hearted snow-birds are perched by the way, 
But scatter at times from the swift rushing sleigh; 
The sounds from the village, how clearly they ring, 
Oh! Grey-beard is monarch, old Frost is our king! 


[From the New Century Path.} 

Two hundred tourists recently had a nar- 
row escape in the Swiss mountains. They 
had climbed very high when a storm broke, 
completely blocking their path. What was 
their surprise and delight, after hours of 
suffering, to see coming towards them a 
number of noble St. Bernard dogs. 

These led them by a secret path down the 
mountain. Except for this help the travel- 
ers would have perished in the storm. 


ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 

Our Animal Rescue League has begun a 
vigorous effort to bave the asphalt pave- 
ments on our streets removed or improved. 
Our Mass. 8. P.C. A. stands ready to aid both 
financially and otherwise this good work. 


\\ \ 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, March, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

eannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal ”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month four 
hundred and eighty-eight new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
sixty thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the February meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held on the 15th ult., President Angell 
reported that the whole number of animals examined 
in the investigation of complaints since our last 
monthly report has been 3,175. 79 horses were taken 
from work and 114 horses and other animals were 
mercifully killed. 

The whole number of new ‘Bands of Mercy” 
formed during the month was 488, of which, by the 
kind approval of the Most Rev. Archbishop Williams, 
198 have been formed in the Catholic parochial 
schools of Boston and other cities and towns of the 
archdiocese. The total number of “‘ Bands of Mercy” 
is now 60,728. 

To encourage efforts to relieve the sufferings of 
homeless and suffering animals, it was voted by the 
directors of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals to give $100 to those who, 
in each of ten Massachusetts cities or towns, will 
organize an Animal Rescue League for the above 
object and raise #400 to aid its work. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts — Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, Wor- 
cester, Room 9, Taylor Building. Tel. 737. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts, and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James Ducker- 
ing, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; Emer- 
gency Agent, George Albert Grant—all at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred un- 
paid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities and 
towns who render us more or less service. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES OF 
OUR HUMANE STORIES. 

The two hundred thousand copies of 
Black Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s,”’ 
and Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,”” which 
our Humane Education Society, for the pur- 
pose of promoting humane education, is 
selling at about half the cost of printing, 
and are being largely ordered for wide dis- 
tribution in ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” schools, 
Sunday-schools and elsewhere, we have 
concluded to sell in quantities of 100 or 
more at the same rate, 2's cents per copy. 


OUR PRIZE STORIES. 

An enterprising manufacturer in the pro- 
gressive city of Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
bought 3,000 copies of our recent :100,000 
edition of ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ as premiums, 
and expects to order thousands more. 


OUR BAND OF MERCY ORGANIZERS. 
Our Western Band of Mercy organizer, 
Mr. Hubbard, has been at work during the 
month in Ohio, and our Eastern organizer, 
Mr. Leach, has been at work in the Catholic 
parochial schools of Boston and vicinity. 


WE HAVE LOST A FRIEND. 

It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. G. H. Gould, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Brockton Humane Society, 
and one of the most earnest humane workers 
in our state. It is our earnest hope that his 
removal may be simply a change to contin- 
ued good work in a higher and happier 
existence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We are glad to receive on February 8th another 
liberal donation from our good friend, Annie L. 
Lowry, and a kind letter which ends as follows: 

“I will only add that there is no check I ever write 
that gives me more pleasure than that for the work 
of humane education. My prayer is that God will 
bless you and spare you many a day to carry it on.” 


From a letter of the editor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Herald we take this: 
Our Dumb Animals, 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, President. 


DEAR FRIEND:—I have received your paper, through 
my connection with the Herald (twenty-two years) 
for more than twenty years, and I want to say that its 
teachings have exerted an influence on myself, my 
family (my wife, two sons and two daughters, besides 
a fifth child, now deceased), the Herald, and many of 
those with whom we have come in contact. My boys 
and girls, now men and women, are all devoted to the 
principle of kindness to animals, and I am proud of 
the fact. I look over it every month to find what is 
suitable for our paper, either in prose or poetry. 


_ 


[From N. Y. Herald, Feb. 7th.| 
TOO MILITARY. 

Chancellor MacCracken, of New York University, 
yesterday forbade his students to accept the invita- 
tion of the Inaugural Committee to goto Washington 
with a brass band and flying colors and march in the 
inaugural procession of President Roosevelt. 

The Chancellor said: 

“There is altogether too much of a trend in the 
United States toward marching and drilling, and 
armies and navies. Many a battleship costs more 
than the total property—lands, buildings and endow- 
ment—of New York University. The army and navy 
are costing us, outside of pensions, more than 
150,000,000 a year. It is vastly more than we ought to 
spend, but I am not now so much objecting to the cost 
of army and navy as I am to this attempt of the Inaug- 
ural Committee to make holiday soldiers out of 
college students. We don’t want college students to 
turn soldiers.” 


ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 

In answer to a letter from a prominent 
Boston gentleman in regard to asphalt 
pavements, we sent him the following: 

My Dear Sir: — 

In answer to your kind favor received, I 
would say thatI shall be very glad if some- 
thing can be substituted for the present 
asphalt pavements, which are not only very 
injurious to horses, but in the course of the 
year keep a vast number of light sleepers 
more or less awake in the night. I have 
been repeatedly asked for an opinion on 
the subject and have always expressed a 
wish that something might be substituted 
for the asphalt pavements. 

In regard to sanding the streets, I under- 
stand that the superintendent of streets 
always orders sand put in places where 
complaints come to his knowledge, and that 
we have sometimes asked his assistance 
half a dozen times in a single day and he 
has never refused to help us. 

I shall be most glad to do anything in my 
power to change the pavement, or cause it 
to be sanded in all the thousand places 
where sand is needed. 

I shall have an article in my next Our 
Dumb Animals on the subject of wooden 
pavements, which, according to the report 
of our American Consul at Hull, England, 
have been found to work admirably. 

With kindest wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
GEo. T. ANGELL. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JoserH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LeEacu, State Organizer. 

Over sixty thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
«* ]T will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of Band of Mercy Information ’”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘*band”’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, _ one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todoa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. *‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘Memory Gems,’’ and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enurollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Mr. John Youngjohn of 208 Summer Street, Boston, sends us these beautiful pictures for children, 
which, on enamelled paper, he sells at 5 for 10 cents, or 100 for $1.00. The pictures 
contain the names of the dogs and cats and appropriate verses. 


ABOUT CATS. 


There comes to our table a description of the cat, 
written by Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, some 
years ago, from which we take the following: 

“Its anatomical structure considered, the cat is 
more decidedly specialized and more finely differ- 
entiated than man, and is in some respects a finer 
creature. Itis as nearly perfect asan animal can be 
in anatomical structure. The muscles are more deli- 
cate, they are prettier, and in some cases they are more 
complex. The eye is protected in a way ours is not, 
there being a third lid. The shape of the cat is 
beautiful. It uses all its force to advantage, and 
never wastes any. When it makes a leap it will 
light in just the right, place. It can turn in the air 
in a very slight space, and it always alights on its 
feet. Ef Adam and Eve had been cats they would have 
alighted upon their feet in their fall! 

The cat has extreme keenness of apprehension. 
It recognizes its friends and its foes. A single spank 
will alienate the dearest pet of a cat for at least a 
month. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, the cat is the most 
religious of animals. Cleanliness is not only a habit, 
but a fad with it. 

The affection of cats for human beings and for each 
other is remarkable. Their homing faculty is extra- 
ordinary. 

In Germany thirty-seven cats were carried in sacks 
twenty-four miles in various directions, and all of 
them were home within twenty-four hours. 

How a cat purrs nobody knows, and nobody is 
likely to find out, because the cat purrs only when it 


- is happy, and it is not likely to be happy when an in- 


vestigation is going on to discover how it purrs.” 


A DOG’S GENEROSITY. 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

The following story was told me a few days ago by a 
lady of undoubted veracity, who owned the dog and 
cat in question, and who was an eye-witness of the 
incident: 


A dish of food was brought in for the dog, and the 
cat, who seemed very hungry, tried to get hold of it 
first. On being cuffed and sent across the room the 
cat began to mew mournfully, and this attracted the 
attention of the dog. He looked at his dish of food 
and then at the cat, and before eating a morsel him- 
self he took one of the best pieces of meat from the 


pan, carried it across the room and laid it before the 
cat. Then he proceeded to eat his meal. 
Yours truly, 
HELEN B. MERRIMAN- 
121 WHITTIER AVENUE, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. GEo. T. ANGELL, 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals. 


DEAR S1r:—The following story shows the intelli- 
gence of my dog Rover. Rover is a shepherd dog- 
One day his mistress had company. The lady that 
was visiting her had a pocket-book just like his mis- 
tress. As the lady was getting up to go Rover noticed 
her pocket-book as she picked itup. He would not 
allow her to go until she gave his mistress her pocket- 
book. After that he would not allow the lady to 
enter the house until his mistress told him to. 

1 do not take the Dumb Animals but I get it from 
the man next door sometimes. I should like to have 
this story in the Dumb Animals. 

Yours truly, 
PAUL G. CRANSHAW, 
(Age 11 years). 


FROM THE ST. PAUL ‘“*PIONEER PRESS.?? 
(Special to the Pioneer Press.) 

HANLEY FALLs, MINN., Jan. 11.—A wealthy farmer, 
E. K. Roberg, and his family, who reside two miles. 
south of here, last night narrowly escaped death by 
coal gas asphyxiation. A young collie dog twice 
dragged the bed-clothes off of Roberg and scratched 
the man’s hand to arouse him. Roberg twice fel} 
before reaching the door, and each time the collie 
scratched him until the farmer rescued his wife and 
children, who were unconscious. Roberg’s hand was 
severely scratched by the dog. 


SAN DOMINGO. 

If money -lenders choose to make loans or 
investments outside of their own country, 
it rather seems to us that they should do it 
at their own personal risks and not expect 
their governments to become collectors and 
goto war aboutit. Weare not in favor of 
bombarding cities and towns and killing in- 
nocent men, women and children for the 
collection of debts. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 


any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee. ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “ Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘“ BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) 8100 
tor evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 

tice of vivisecti 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Olubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) @25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our ‘‘Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-fiags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘*‘ Glory to God,”’ 
Peace on Earth,” **‘Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400,’ in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Oheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added : 

*““Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your bats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fiedged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
the Heavenly Father !”’ 


‘** The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. Alisuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &o. 


For prices of Miss 8. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, “‘ Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, RB. I.’ 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maya- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.’ Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it crwel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise f 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


| 
| 
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THE COURT OF CLAIMS, WASHING- THE 
TON, D. ©. SOVEREIGNS 
On January 23rd we received from the OF EUROPE. 
Court of Claims of Washington, D. C., the | (From the Greenfield 
following letter: Gazette.) 


January 21st, 1905. 
T. ANGELL, EsqQ., 
Editor Our Dumb Animals. 
DEAR SIR:— 

The Chief Justice and Judges of this Court 
are so much impressed by the within clip- 
ping from the Philadelphia Enquirer that 
they think it should be brought to your 
attention for republication in Our Dumb 
Animals. They think that no story of a dog 
was ever told more wonderful, more pathe- 
tic, or better authenticated. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. MOoLine, 
Secretary. 

The following is the story; we are much 
obliged to the Court of Claims for sending 
it to us, and it will go in our March number 
to every newspaper and magazine in North 
America, north of Mexico: 


DOG HERO. 
(Special Dispatch to the Enquirer.) 

HuntTIneToN, W. VA., Jan. 10.—‘*Boy” is dead. 
Boy was a big shepherd dog, the property of Frank 
Barber, of this city, who saved the lives of many 
children. He was struck and killed this morning 
while pushing little Louise Brown from in front of a 
Chesapeake and Ohio passenger train. 

The history of Boy is the story of a dog almost 
human in his ways. Eight years ago he was taken 
into the home of Frank Barber, a little curly-haired, 
frolicsome puppy. He grew to be a nuisance about 
the house and was given toa farmer living many 
miles back in Ohio. The first night in his new home 
he was chained to a small kennel in the yard, but 
when morning came the dog, chain and kennel were 
missing. Boy swam across the Ohio River, kennel 
and all, and turned up at his old home with the little 
kennel tied fast to him, but supreme in his confi- 
dence of being taken back again. How he repaid the 
family for their care is an interesting story. 


THREE NIGHTS LATER. 

Three nights after he had returned the family were 
aroused just before dawn by Boy barking and leaping 
against the kitchen door. The house was found in 
flames and two of the children were in danger of 
death. Heroic action only saved the babies and the 
house. After that there was forever a home for Boy 
in the Barber family. 

The Barbers live close to the tracks of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad and a crossing on Eighth 
avenue, which many children traverse daily on their 
way to and from the public schools. For more than 
six years Boy has watched that crossing inthe morn- 
ing, at noon, and at night, and on four different 
occasions he has pulled wee tots from the tracks just 
in time to save them from being run over by a train. 
It was for this that employes of the company gave 
him a handsome silver-mounted collar, bearing the 
inscription: ‘*To Boy, with the gratitude of the C. 
and O. and many loving parents.”” Boy wore that 
coilar when he died. 


A BEAUTIFUL CAREER. 

The incident that closed the beautiful career of Boy 
is pathetlc in the extreme. This morning as No. 19 
was pulling out of the depot for Cincinnati, little 
Louise Brown, daughter of B. F. Brown, of Eighth 
avenue, who had risen with her father atan unusually 
early hour, was out playing in the snow by herself, 
ran up on the track intent on rolling a big globe of 
snow, and failed to apprehend her danger. She 
would have been instantly killed had not Boy, from 
a point of vantage on the Barber front porch, seen 
her in time, and rushing swiftly across the inter- 
vening space, struck the child with his head, send- 
ing her tumbling head over heels off the track into 
the snow—but safe. The jar of striking the child so 
forcibly threw Boy backward directly in front of the 
engine, and the cruel wheels crushed out his life. 

This afternoon Boy was buried with every honor 
that could be given him, and the children for 


The sovereigns 
of Europe have 
revenues as fol- 
lows: Czar of 
Russia, $12,000,- 
000; sultan of 
Turkey, $7,500,- 
000; emperor of 
Germany, $3,800, - 
000; emperor of 
Austria and king 
of Hungary, $3,- 
700,000; king of 
Italy, $3,210,000; 
king of Great 
Britain, $2,600,- 
000; king of Ba- 
varia, $1,400,000; 
king of 
$1,400,000; 


and Norway, 
$570,000; king of 
Portugal, $525,- 
000; king of Wur- 
temberg, $%400,- 
000; king of 
Greece, $260,000; 
queen of Holland, 
$240,000; king of 
Servia, $240,000; 
king of Rouman- 
ia, $237,000. 


‘COLLIERY JIM.” 


From “ The Autobiography of a Mine Mule,” a deeply interesting story, written 
by Nora Finch, and published by the A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, III. 


{It is not intended that this mule shall kick all the sovereigns of Europe, although 
he looks as if he would like to.] 


blocks around, all of whom had played day after day 
with Boy, were at the funeral, the four little girls 
whose lives he had saved acting as pallbearers. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUES. 


From the annual report of Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, president of the Boston Animal 
Rescue League, we find that it has received 
during the year 7,314 cats, 6,019 kittens, 2,448 
dogs, and rabbits, pigeons and other birds, 
making a total of 15,781 animals, and that 
1,359 of the animals were placed in good 
homes. 

The amount of money received during 


the year was $22,979.31; all of which shows | 
a remarkable ability of Mrs. Huntington | 
Smith in managing and building up her in- | 
stitution, the starting of which it gave us | 
pleasure to aid somewhat, and later, to make | 


ourself one of its life- members. 


Scattered through our cities and towns | 


all over Massachusetts are many homeless 


and suffering animals to which a merciful | 


death would bring a happy relief. To aid 


in encouraging organizations for the pro- | 
tection of such homeless and suffering ani- | 
mals, the following vote was passed by the | 
directors of the M. S. P. C. A. at its Febru- | 


ary meeting: 


Voted: That to encourage efforts to re- | 
lieve the sufferings of homeless and suffer- | 


ing animals, we will give one hundred dol- 
lars to those who, in each of ten Mass. cities 
or towns, will organize an Animal Rescue 
League for the above object, and raise four 
hundred dollars to aid its work. 


<> 


HORSE SAVES TOT’S LIFE. 
OMAHA, Jan. 11.—Five-year-old Ruth 
O’Hara, carrying a doll in her arms, slipped 


and fell off the curbstone, alighting under 
the feet of a horse. Her mother became 
hysterical, but before anybody could respond 
to her appeal the horse moved back from 
the child, being careful not to step upon her, 
and, putting his head down, grasped her 
skirts firmly with his teeth, lifted her off 
the pavement and set her gently upon the 
curb, stepping back therefrom and looking 
at her with evident satisfaction. 


From the Reveille, Butte, Montana. 


FOR THE KAISER’S HUNDRED THOU- 
SANDTH PHEASANT. 
[From the London Chronicle. 


There is a game preserve in Germany 
owned by Count Tschirchsky-Renard, who 
has raised a monument there in honor of 
the kaiser. It commemorates the occasion 
when the kaiser shot his fifty thousandth 
cock pheasant. Marble and porphyry bear 
witness to this achievement for the rest of 
time. But that happy cock pheasant. was 
immolated two years ago, and since then 
the kaiser’s bag has grown prodigiously. 
What monument, even in brass, will be 
good enough to celebrate his hundred thou- 
| sandth cock pheasant? 


TO TEST SUSPECTED WATER. 


It is said that there is no better or simpler 
way of testing suspected water than the fol- 
lowing: Fill a clean pint bottle nearly full 
of the water to be teSted, and dissolve in it 
half a teaspoonful of loaf or granulated 
| sugar. Cork the bottle and keep in a warm 
| place two days. If the water becomes 
| cloudy or milky within forty-eight hours it 
| is unfit for domestic use. 


| 
of the Belgians, 
$700,000; king of ¥ 
Saxony, $735,000; 
king of Sweden 
| 
| 
| 
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OUR POLICE. 

We were glad to learn that a Boston 
policeman— who, at great risk of his life 
after being wounded by a burglar, pursued 
the burglar to opposite our office building 
in Milk street, and then in self-defence was 
compelled to shoot him — has been awarded 
by our police commissioners a gold medal, 
an annual increase of pay of twenty-five 
dollars and a week’s vacation. 

In a recent issue of our paper we men- 
tioned an address we gave some years ago 
to eight hundred and thirty-two officers and 
men of the Philadelphia police, and how a 
prominent citizen who followed us stated 
that it had been ascertained by statistics 
carefully gathered, that a larger percentage 
of the police of Philadelphia had been 
wounded in the discharge of their duties 
than of the soldiers in our civil war. 

The following, taken from the London 
Telegraph, will be read with interest and 
ought to tend to make us all more grateful 
to our police, who are liable to be called 
upon at any hour of the day or night to risk 
their lives in defence of the lives and 
property of their fellow-citizens: 

‘“‘Some remarkable figures were given 
recently in London by Mr. Wontner, who, 
on behalf of the Commissioner of Police, 
prosecuted a man at Marylebone for assault- 
ing two policemen. 

These assaults on the police, he said, were 
becoming extraordinarily frequent, and 
something must be done to put a stop to 
them. In 1903 there were no fewer than 
2728 cases in which the police were assaulted, 
the constables injured representing twenty 
per cent of the whole force; in 1902 there 
were 2706 cases, and in 1901, 2725. The 
statistics for 1904 were not yet complete, but 
so far as could be ascertained they were in 
excess of the preceding year. 

When he mentioned that at least three 
hundred of the constables so assaulted were 
confined in hospital for more than a week, 
the magistrate would be able to imagine how 
grave was the existing state of things and 
how much these unfortunate men must have 
suffered. The constables were generally 
single-handed in the midst of a hostile 
crowd when these assaults occurred, and 
seeing that invariably they were merely 
carrying out their ordinary duties, one was 
able to realize how terrible their position 
was and how much the public owed them.”’ 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
MR. DOUGLAS’S RESOLUTIONS. 
[From the New York Sun, Ind. Rep.| 

Hon. William L. Douglas, the gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, says that he won’t 
make speeches; that he means to be at 
home every night at ten. He will do his 
duty to the Commonwealth, but he proposes 
to take care of himself, see his family and 
not waste time, wind and digestion. 

{Sensible man]. 


|For Our Dumb Animals.} 
INCONSISTENCY. 

In the winter she rode to the meetings oft, 
That were held for objects good,— 

To protect down-trodden and suffering ones 
That needed clothing and food. 

But little she thought as she rode along, 
In her soft, rich furs equipped, 

That she'd robbed her horses of winter clothes 
By having them “fashionably clipped.” 


In the summer time when the days grew hot, 
And people needed fresh air, 

She did her best to establish funds, 
That the poor might have proper care; 

But she did’nt think how the torturing flies 
Her horses’ efforts mocked, 

For they had no means to drive them away, 
With mane and tail both * docked.” 


M. L. FosteR PARKER. 


HEARTLESS SPORT. 
(From Buffalo Horse World, Jan. 10th.) 


The following news dispatch, dated West 
Chester, Pa., Jan. 2, is from the columns of 
the Philadelphia Record: 

Two horses dead and another overcome, 
two hounds dead and a third missing, is the 
fox-hunting record to-day, both the West 
Chester and Mather Hunts taking part. 
The fox, a sly old fellow, who took the 
huntsmen a merry chase of close to thirty 
miles before he holed and saved his brush, 
and the heavy condition of the going proved 
too much for some of the horses. Welcome, 
a celebrated horse, valued at $1,200, and 
owned by Charles E. Mather, the well-known 
fox chaser, was one of the two animals that 
died. The horse was ridden by a huntsman 
of Mr. Mather’s stable and fell dead in the 
road. Another horse, not so valuable, also 
fell dead, and a third was overcome. 

Three of the hounds of the West Chester 
Hunt failed to return home from the chase 
of Saturday, and on search being made for 
them the bodies of two of the best dogs 
were found in the Brandywine Creek, near 
Bowers’ Paper Mill, where they had at- 
tempted to swim across but were drowned. 
Another hound is still missing and is sup- 
posed to have met the same death, though 
no trace of it has been obtained. 

“The hunters enjoyed the day’s sport.” 
If this is sport, then it must be admitted 
that the people who engage in it have a 
queer idea of what constitutes sport. 


“THE BLUE AND THE GRAY.” 


The women of Columbus, Mississippi, strewed 
flowers on the graves of both Northern and Southern 
dead. 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


Those in the robings of glory ; 
These in the gloom of defeat; 
All with the battle-blood gory 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Nor the winding river be red ; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day,— 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


FRANCIS M. FINCH. 


OUR AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 

John Adams, second president, was the 
son of a grocer of very moderate means. 
The only start he had was a good educa- 
tion. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 
North Carolina, and was reared in the pine 
woods for which his state is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of 
his life helping to dig a living out of a new 
farm in North Carolina. He was afterward 
a clerk in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of a New 
York farmer, and his home was an humble 
one. He learned the business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town 
in the Alleghany mountains. His father cut 
the logs and built the home in what was 
then the wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a wretch- 
edly poor farmer in Kentucky, and lived in 
a log cabin until he was twenty-one years 
old. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a 
tailor at the age of ten years by his wid- 
owed mother. He was never able to attend 
school, and picked up all the education he 
ever had. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a village 
boy, in a plain house on the bank of the 
Ohio River, until he was seventeen years 
old. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. 
He worked on the farm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter’s tools, when he 
learned the trade. He afterward worked 
on a canal. 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Presby- 
terian minister with a small salary and a 
large family. The boys had to earn their 
living. 

William McKinley’s early home was plain 
and comfortable, and his father was able to 
keep him at school.—Ex. 


SUICIDE TO ESCAPE WAR. 


Paris, Dec. 17, 1904.—Great precautions continue to 
be taken in Poland to prevent the real situation pro- 
voked by the present war from being known, and 
nothing can be made public through official channels. 
But, according to trustworthy correspondence re- 
ceived here by prominent members of the Polish 
colony, it is truly awful. More than 40,000 reservists 
have just been mobilized and sent to the front in 
spite of their protests that Russia is not their father- 
land, and that they prefer to die in Poland, fighting 
for liberty and independence, to becoming food for 
Japanese cannon. In some towns of Poland wives of 
reservists have thrown themselves In front of trains 
which transported their husbands to Russia and 
were crushed to death. In three provinces the public 
has been fired on by Russian recruiting parties, and 
at Gostin, when an order was given to decimate the 
Polish reservists who refused to march, the Polish 
Col. Dzwonskowske blew his brains out in front of 
his men.—Boston Herald of Dec. 18th. 


“The most efficient burden-bearers of the 
world to-day are vegetarians. The Turkish 
*longshoremen, perhaps the most powerful 
bipeds of the planet, (except the gorilla) 
are life-long vegetarians. So also are 
largely the peasantry of Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, and even of Norway and Sweden, away 
from the sea-coast. The intrepid Bedouin, 
the dauntless Japanese, and the Chinese 
coolies are all vegetarians.” 


In winter feed the birds. 


— 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the peiting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the coast-guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

1 think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards 


THE COAST GUARD SAVING THE PASSENGERS AND CREW FROM A WRECKED VESSEL. 


Straining against the gale. 
“Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land!” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in His hand! 
St. Nicholas. 


— 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE LAMP. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Editor of Harper’s Bazar. 
The winds came howling down from the north, 
Like a hungry wolf for prey, 
And the bitter sleet went hurling forth, 
In the sinking face of the day. 


And the snowflakes drifted near and far, 
Till the land was whitely fleeced, 

And the light-house lamp, a golden star, 
Flamed over the waves’ white yeast. 


‘In the room at the foot of the light-house 
Lay mother and babe asleep, 

And httle maid Gretchen was by them there, 
A resolute watch to keep. 


There were only the three on the light-house isle, 
For father had trimmed the lamp, 

And set it burning weary while 
In the morning’s dusk and damp. 


** Long before night I’ll be back,”’ he said, 
And his white sail slipped away ; 

Away and away to the mainland sped. 
But it came not home that day. 


The mother stirred on her pillow’s space, 
And moaned in pain and fear, 

Then looked in her little daughter’s face 
Through the blur of starting tear. 


Darling,’ she whispered, “it’s piercing cold, 
And the tempest is rough and wild; 
‘ And you are no laddie strong and bold, 
My poor little maiden child. 


“But up aloft there’s the lamp to feed, 
Or its flame will die in the dark, 

And the sailor lose in his utmost need 
The light of our islet’s ark.” 


“Tll go,” said Gretchen, “a step at a time ; 
Why, mother, I’m twelve years old, 

And steady, and never afraid to climb, 
And I’ve learned to do as I’m told.” 


Then Gretchen up to the top of the tower, 
Up the icy, smooth-worn stair, 

Went slowly and surely that very hour, 
The sleet in her eyes and hair. 


She fed the lamp, and she trimmed it well, 
And its clear light glowed afar, 

To warn of reefs, and of rocks to tell, 
This mariner’s guiding star. 

And once again when the world awoke 
In the dawn of a bright new day, 

There was joy in the hearts of the fisher folk 
Along the stormy bay, 

When the little boats came sailing in 
All safe and sound to the land, 

To the haven the light had helped them win, 
By the aid of a child’s brave hand. 


GULLS THAT CROSS AN OCEAN. 
(From the San Francisco Chronicle.) 


We are proud of our great ocean liners and the 
speed that they make, a speed which has made 
foreign countries ridiculously near and has brought 
the nations closer together. To the people of a hun- 
dred years ago the story that a vessel could cross the 
broad Pacific within a month would seem like the 
sheerest fancy of aromancer. Yet at that time sea- 
gulls existed as they do at the present day, and they 
made their long trips without provoking any especial 
comment. To-day it is looked upon as nothing very 
marvellous that birds are able to fly from America to 
Asia and back again. But if we pause to consider it 
the feat is really something, after all. 

These birds are especially fond of the United States 
army transports, for these ships carry many men 
who, denied the taste for books which renders an 


| ocean journey less tedious and having limited facil- 


ities for deck sport, take to feeding the gulls as a 
pastime. When one of the big vessels leaves the 
Golden Gate and passes the Farallone Islands, a hun- 
dred or more brown bodies, with long, sweeping 
wings, leave their resting-place and take up their 
flight in the wake of the transport. 

Then some soldier who has made the trip before, 
says: ‘‘Here come the sea-gulls. We’d better feed 
them if we want a quick passage this trip,” and many 
soldiers invade the steward’s premises and gather up 
the waste bread and victuals. 

The birds seem to know when they are to be fed, 
for they come flying in ever narrowing circles until 
they are within a short distance of the ship. Then 
the food begins to fall on the waters, and the brown 
winged forms swoop eagerly down upon the waves 
and seize what has been thrown forth. This is con- 
tinued until the food is exhausted, and then the 


their food as they fly. They never seem to rest, these 
queer birds. Day after day they follow the ship, 
cleaving the air with swift wings, flying easily and 
without apparent effort. Indeed, it seems as if they 
were not made to rest. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD ANIMALS 
TAKEN BY THEMSELVES. 


The African explorer, Skillings, has a collection of 
photographs of wild animals taken by themselves, 
and this is how he obtained it. 

He set up his camera in the forest ready to take a 
picture and then, to a piece of meat placed in front of 
the camera he fastened an apparatus which, as soon 
as the meat was touched, would set off a flash-light. 
At night the meat, of course, attracted the forest ani- 
mals, but as soon as it was touched, off would go the 
flash-light, and Mr. Lion or Mr. Leopard would find 
himself caught by the camera before he could run 
away. Many rare species of animals have taken their 
own pictures in this manner. 

From The New Century Path. 


The fact of wild animals taking their own photo- 
graphs, as above stated, suggests to us the question 
whether, in the multitude of inventions now coming 
into use, there may not be one by which burglars, 
thieves and suspicious persons applying at the front 
or back doors of our citizens’ residences might have 
their photographs instantly taken, or taken when- 
ever those inside the house may wish to take them. 
It might be a considerable discouragement to danger- 
ous persons in their wanderings if liable at any house 
where they called to have their photographs taken. 

We recollect how a gentleman, residing near New 
York City, contrived to have his grounds kept en- 
tirely free from tramps by paying a tramp to put cer- 
tain marks on the posts of the gate entering his 
grounds, which read to all other tramps, “‘An ugly 
cuss lives here with a savage dog.” 

We think that anybody who would insist on taking 
a kodak photograph of suspicious persons applying 
for aid would very soon be freed from that kind of 
callers. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


DO THE DOCTORS HELP YOU? 


We have before us this morning a letter from a 
prominent physician, enclosing a generous donation 
for our work, and praising us to such an extent that 
we cannot for a moment think of republishing his 


soldiers go below, leaving the gulls to get away with 


kind words. 
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A HOME PICTURE. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


Oh! the happy little home when the sun shone out, 

And the busy little mother got the children all about; 

And Johnny fetched the water and Tommy brought 
the wood, 

And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as every laddie 
should— 

And Dannie rocked the cradle with a clatter and a 
song, 

To make the little sister grow so pretty and so strong. 


Oh! the sweet peas and the morning-glories climbing 
*round the door, 

And the tender vine of shadow with its length across 
the floor. 

Oh! the “ pinies”’ and the roses, and the quiver of 
the grass, 

And the cheery call of friendship from the neighbors 
as they pass! 

Oh! the scuffle and the shouting, and the little 
mother’s laugh 

As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her “ great 
helps” scamper off. 


Oh! the happy little home when the twilight fell, 

And all along the meadow rang the old cow bell 

With a tinkle that is music through the rushing of 
the years— 

And I see the little motherin the tremble of the tears. 

And I hear her happy laughter as she cries: ‘“ The 
boys have come!” 

And we know she’s getting supper in the happy little 
home. 


Oh! the happy little home when the nroon gleamed 
forth, 

And Billy-boy would have it that it ‘“rised in the 
north.” 

Oh! the raptures and the whispers near the little 
mother’s chair, 

As the white-robed little figures are flitting here and 
there, 

And we’re just as near to heaven as we mortals ever 
roam, 

When we kneel and say our prayers in the happy 
little home. 

Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


IN THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


We see in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of Feb. 6 that a Worcester man, examining 
his family Bible, found a government bond 
for one hundred dollars, which had evident- 
ly been there many years. 

It reminds us of the story of a good lady, 
who, as her minister entered her parlor, 
opened the family Bible and exclaimed: 
‘“*Why, here are my spectacles that I lost 
more than a year ago! ”’ 

We have several times said in this paper 
that we wished that all our Sunday papers 
would print every week in large type some 
carefully selected chapters of the Bible, not 
only because the reading of those chapters 
would be beneficial to thousands, but would 
also lead to a more frequent and careful 
examination of the whole book from which 
they were taken. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IF I BUT KNEW. 
If I but knew that somehow, somewhere, I 
Had dried a tear or lessened sorrow’s sigh,— 
Had slaked the thirst of parching fever’s lips,— 
Or led some soul through trial’s dark eclipse, 
Then I should feel life’s mission had been true.— 
If 1 but knew! 


If I but knew some heart this side the tomb 

Had by mine act been rescued from the gloom; 

Or that one life had grown in noble deeds 

Because somewhere I’d sown some worthy seeds, 

The thought would drive dark clouds from out 
life’s view,— 


If I but knew! Selected. 


To stop prize-fights — hang the survivor. 


WHAT WE OWE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


We need not tell of Shakespeare and Robert 
Burns and Scott and Dickens and Thackeray 
and Tennyson, and the great host of literary 
constellations who have filled our language 
with the productions of their genius—nor of 
Magna Charta and the great judges who have 
helped to make our laws—nor of Howard 
and Florence Nightingale and the great army 
of saints, martyrs and heroes who have 
illuminated the history of our race—but will 
simply say to the friends of dumb animals 
who read these pages that we owe to Great 
Britain: 

(1) The first law in the world for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. 

(2) The first society in the world for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. 

(3) That wonderful book “‘Black Beauty.”’ 

(4) A vast deal of other humane liter- 
ature on the same subject, and [though the 
result, as its author has declared, of American 
work in England] nevertheless (5) the for- 
mation of the first ‘‘Band of Mercy’’ in the 
world, and so the beginning of that great 
order of modern chivalry which has already 
numbered more than sixty thousand branches 
in America. 

Is there no debt of gratitude due from us 
for all these? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A FIVE-ACT TRAGEDY. 
BY REV. DR. TALMAGE,. 


Act the first: A young man starting off 
from home ; parents and sisters weeping to 
have him go. Wagon rising over the hill. 
Farewell kiss flung back. Ring the bell and 
let the curtain fall. 

Act the second: The marriage altar. Music 
on the organ. Bright lights. Long white 
veil trailing through the aisle. Prayer and 
congratulation, and exclamations of ‘‘ How 
well she looks !”’ 

Act the third: A woman waiting for stag- 
gering steps. Old garments stuck in the 
broken window panes. Marks of hardship 
on her face. The biting of nails of bloodless 
fingers. Neglect, cruelty and despair. Ring 
the bell and let the curtain drop. 

Act the fourth: Three graves in a dark 
place — grave of the child that died for lack 
of medicine, grave of the wife who died of 
a broken heart, grave of the man that died 
with dissipation. Ring the bell and let the 
curtain drop. 

Act the fifth: A destroyed soul’s eternity. 
No light. No hope. I close my eyes to this 
last act of the tragedy. Quick! quick! Ring 
the bell and let the curtain drop. 


DISSECTIONS AND VIVISECTIONS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(From the New Science Review.) 


In the New Science Review, published quar- 
terly [in New York, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don), we find an article by J. Emery McLean, 
from which we quote the following: 

“A tremendous evil is threatened by the 
recent introduction, under the head of phy- 
siology, of the dissection of live animals in 
certain public schools, which can have none 
other than a degrading effect on the plastic 
minds of children. 

It fosters whatever inherited cruelty may 
exist in their undeveloped faculties, and 


brutalizes the finer instincts of the race at 
the very threshold of life. 

Incited by what he has witnessed and is 
unable to forget, such a student is usually 
impressed to undertake experiments on his own 
account, and often a pet animal is sacrificed 
to satisfy the child’s thirst for ‘knowl- 
edge.’”’ 

We have obtained astringent law in Mass- 
achusetts to stop this business in the schools, 
and have a standing offer of twenty-five 
dollars for evidence to convict. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IF I WERE YOU. 


If La little girl could be, 
Well—just like you, 
With lips as rosy, cheeks as fair, 
Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I’d do? 
l’d wear so bright and sweet a smile, 
I'd be so loving all the while, 
I’d be so helpful with my hand, 
So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 
That every one would turn to say, 
good to meet that child to-day.” 
Yes, yes, my bird, that’s what I’d do, 
If 1 were you. 


Or, if 1 chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know, 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun,— 
Ah, if I could be so, 
I'd strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero, as in days of old. 
would be a joy 
To hear one, looking at me, say, 
“* My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy, I know 
I would be so. 
SypDNEY in Independent. 


COMMON CRUELTIES. 


BY GORDON TRUMBULL. 


I must not, of course, describe any harrowing de- 
tail of the dumb misery about us. Fowls may be 
plucked alive, goats flayed alive. Wilder creatures 
of the woods and fields may writhe hourafter hour in 
the grip of the steel trap. The worn-out horses may 
struggle on under that constantly-repeated cut of 
the whip, ‘“‘tired beyond rest, hungry beyond food, 
and wretched beyond words.’’ Dogs may be muti- 
lated, choked and kicked, or chained and neglected, 
till their loving hearts break. Yes, their hearts are 
breakable. “ Self-pity and despair are not the pre- 
rogatives of human sufferers alone; they speak out of 
the worried, troubled eyes of creatures we call dumb, 
but who are dumb only to those who will not recog- 
nize tokens as indicative of self-conscious unhappi- 
ness as any ever uttered by human voice.” “ Pets” 
of various sorts may be left to the tender mercies 
of children, to be forgotten and starved. The cruel 
methods of our slaughter-houses may continue, but 
to find the really shocking features of such suffering, 
let those who care enough and are brave enough to 
know more and to feel more, go to the reports and 
other publications of the humane societies —bearing 
in mind, however, that the thousands of cruelties 
therein recorded are but an infinitesimal part of the 
whole. 


PARISIANS. 


Parisians who suspect adulteration in the 
food or drink they buy take it to the muni- 
cipal laboratory and have it analyzed free of 
cost. The city undertakes the prosecution, 
if need be, of the offender, who, if the case 
is proved, is liable not only to fine and im- 
prisonment, but to the exposure in his shop 
window of a notice of “‘ conviction of adul- 
teration.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize 


every opportunity fo say a kind 
I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


60241 Pa. 
lary T. Mouyer Band. 
P., Earle E, Gehman. 
60242 Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oak Park Sch. Band. 
P., Miss Hattie Doane. 
60243 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Men and Boy’s Band. 
, Allan B. Graham. 
60244 
Ross St. Sch. 2nd and 3ra 
Grade’s Band, 
P., Marion Gillette. 
60245 Sanborn, Minn. 
Sanborn Band. 
P., Miss Mattie L. Gove. 
60246 New Hamburg, Pa. 
New Hamburg L. T. L. 
Band. 
P., Miss Eva Donaldson. 
60247 Newport, Ky. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Katherine Weber. 
60248 Columbia, Mo. 
Beautiful Joe Band. 
P., Miss Mary King. 
60249 Lancaster, Pa. 
The Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Palmer. 
60250 Castle Rock, Wash. 
The Christmas Band. 
P., Miss M. E. McGraw. 
60251 East Boston, Mass. — 
Assumption Parochial 


Bands. 
B. 
60252 
brother A. 
60253 
Pu ‘rother B. 
60254 Div. 4. 
Pus C. 
60255 a 5. 
Dd. 
60256 


P., E. 

60237 Fitton Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 

ibrotner Linus. 
60258 Di 

"Brother Cellister. 
60259 Div. 3. 
Cassimer. 
60260 Div. 4. 
P., Brother Camillius. 
Fitton Parochial Sch. 
Girl’s Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. 
Div 
P., Sister 
Div. 3. 
P., Sister Cc. 
Div. 4. 
Sister D. 
Div. 5. 
f., Sister F. 
60266 Star of the Sea Parochial 
Sch. Bands, 
Div. 1 


60261 


60262 
60263 
60264 


60255 


P., 
60267 Div. 2. 
60268 
60259 
60270 Div. 


Diy. 3. 


P., 
Diy. 4. 


P., 
60271 Div. 6. 
P 


60272 Div. 7. 
P. 

60273 

60274 


Div. 8. 
P., 
Div. 9. 
P., —— 
60275 Div. 10. 
60276 


60277 


Div. 11. 

P., 

Div. 12. 

60278 Roxbury, Mas 

St. Joseph Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Sister A. 


60279 Div. 2. 

P., Sister J. 
60280 Div. 3. 

P., Sister T. 
60281 Div. 4. 

Sister C. A. 
60282 Div. 5. 

P., Sister J. M. 
60283 Div. 6. 

P., Sister V. 
60284 Div. 7. 

#, A. 


des 


60285 Div. 
P., Sister T. de L. 
60286 Div. 9. 


P., Sister T. D. 
60287 Div. 10. 

P., Sister A. M. 
60288 Dorchester, Mass 


St. Peters Parochial Sch. 


Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Sister M. R. 
60289 Div. 2. 

P., Sister M. 
60290 Div. 3. 

P., Sister A. G. 
60291 Div. 4. 

P., Sister M. 
60292 Div. 5. 

P., Sister M. S. 
60293 Div. 6. 

P., Sister H. 
60294 Div. 7. 

P., Sister V. 
60295 Div. 8. 

P., Sister M. 
60296 Div. 9. 

P., Sister C. 
60297 Div. 10. 

, Sister J. A. 

60298 Div. 11. 

P., Sister M. S. 
60299 Div. 12. 

P., Sister V. 
603800 Div. 13. 

P., Sister M. P. 
60301 Div. 14. 

f., Sister B. 
60302 Div. 15. 

#., Sister B. 
60303 Div. i6 

P., Sister 8. C. 
60304 Malden, Mass. 


Malden Catholic Free Seb. 


Bands. 

Div. 1. 

f., Sister M. J. 
60305 Div. 2. 

P., Sister M. B. 
60306 Div. 3. 

P., Sister M. C, 
60307 Div. 4. 

P., Sister M. M. 
60308 Div. 5. 

P., Sister M. F, 
60309 Div. 6. 

P., Sister M. E. 
60310 Div. 7. 

P., Sister M. C. 
60311 Div. 8. 

P., Sister M.C. 
60312 Div. 9. 

P., Sister M. C, 
60313 Div. 10. 

P., Sister M. C, 
60314 ll. 

P., Sister M. 

60315 Div. 12. 

60316 Div. 1 

60317 Div. 14. 

P., Sister M. G. 
60318 Div. 15. 

P., Sister M. R. 
60319 Div. 16 

P., Sister M. G. 
60320 Div. 17. 

f., Sister M. D. E. 
60321 Div. 18. 

P., Sister M. M. 
60322 Div. 19. 

P., Siste 
60323 Div. 20. 

P., Sister M. K. 
60324 Div. 21. 

P., Sister M. V. 


60825 Div. 22. 
P., Sister B. 
60326 Div. 23. 
Sister A. 
60327 Div. 24. 
P., Sister L. 
60328 Roxbury, Mass. 
Jr. Endeavor Band of 


Warren St. Bapt. Church. 


P., Mabel M. Jackson. 
60329 Ludlow, Ky. 

Ludlow School Bands, 

No. 1. 

P., Frank Appel. 
60330 No. 2. 

P., Miss Ritchie. 


60331 No. 3. 
. Miss Helman. 
60332 No. 4. 
, Miss Elliott. 
60333 No. 5. 
P., Miss Korn. 
60334 No. 6. 
, Miss MecGlasson. 
60335 No. 7. 
P., Miss Claassen, 
60336 No. 8. 
P., Miss Taylor. 
60837 No. 9. 
P., Miss C. Goetz. 
60338 No. 10. 


., Miss Bay. 

60339 No. 11. 

P., Miss M. Goetz. 
60340 No. 12. 

P., Miss Tedesche. 
60341 No. 33. 

P., Miss Harwood. 
60342 No. 14, 

P., Mr. W. A. Curl. 
60343 * James Sch. Bands. 

No. 1. 
P., Re 
60344 No, 2. 

P., Sister of Charity. 
60345 No. 3. 

P., Sister of Charity. 
60346 No. 4. 

P., Sister of Charity. 
60347 St. Boniface Sch. Bands. 


v. Kehoe. 


No 

Wim. Cassander. 
60348 No, 2. 

P., Sister of Charity. 


60349 No. 3. 

., Sister of Charity. 
60850 No. 4. 
P., Sister of Charity. 


60351 West Covington, Ky. 
West Covington Sch. 
No, 
Po P. Powers. 
60352 No. 2. 
P., Anna Mulrean. 
60353 No. 3. 
P., Belle Shuhan. 
60354 No, 4. 
Sara West. 
60355 St. Ann’s Sch. Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Rev. B. A. Baumiester. 
60356 2, 
P., Sister of Providence. 
60357 No. 3 


Pris Sister of Providence. 
60358 No. 4. 

P., Sister of Providence. 
60359 Sedamsville, Ohio. 

Seh. Banas. 


"Christian T. Rapp. 
No. 2. 
P., Miss Redenhour, 
8. 

Jenert. 


60860 
60361 
60362 
rr; Miss Stegner. 
60363 No. 5. 
Ruley. 

McDonough. 


60364 


60365 
Vage. 
60366 No. 
Pi, Miss Rauber. 
9. 

Schaefer. 


60367 


60368 No. 10. 
P., Miss Wieman. 
60369 No. 11. 
P., Miss Wiedermeyer. 
60370 No, 12. 
Miss Clements. 
71 Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Sch. Bands. 
No. 1. 
Rey. Geo. H. Geers. 
60372 No. 2. 
Agnes. 
Emilinda. 
60374 4. 
f., Sister Agatha. 
60375 Stoughton, Mass. 
Immaculate Conception 
Seb. Bands. 
Div. 1 
60376 Div. 2. 
P., —— 
60377 Div. 3. 
78 Div. 4. 
P., —— 
60379 Div. 5 
60380 Div. 6. 


60381 Div. 7. 


603882a Div. 8 


60382b Div. 9. 
60383 Div. 10. 
60384 Div. 11. 


60385 Salem, Mass. 
St. James Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., 
60386 Div. 2. 
60887 Div. 3. 

” 


60388 Div. 4. 


60389 Div. 5. 


60390 Div. 6 
P., —— 


60391 Div. 7. 


” 
60392 Div. &. 


60393 Div. 9. 
60394 Div. 10. 

60395 Hyde Park, Mass. 
Most Precious Blood Sch. 
Bands. 


60396 Div. 2. 


60397 Div. 3. 


60399 Div. 5. 


60400 Div. 6. 

60401 Div. 7. 

60402 Div. 8. 

60403 Div. 9. 
P., 


6010t Div. 10. 


60405 Div. 11. 


60406 Div. 12. 


60407 Mass 
St. Annis Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1 
P.. —— 
60408 Div. 2. 
P..-— 
60409 Div. 3. 
P. 


60410 Div. 4. 
60411 Div. 5, 
60412 Div. 6. 
60413 Bridgeport, Conn. 
Loyal Defenders Band. 
P., Miss Helen Coles. 
60414 Woodruff, So. Carolina. 
Woodruff Mill Band. 
P., Mrs. Lula B. Thomas. 
60415 Ewarton P. O., St. Cathe- 
rine, Jamaica, W. I. 
Ewarton Methodist Sch. 
Band. 
P., Thomas Smikle. 
60416 Fairmont, Minn. 
Fairmont Band. 
P., Mrs, F. M. Canright. 
60417 Washington, D. C. 
Maury School Bands. . 
Santa Claus. 
P., Miss J. A. Smith. ‘ 
60418 Christmas. 
P., Miss Lillian I. Tolson, 
60419 Lenox School Bands, : 
Snowflake. 
P., Miss E. Blanch 
Marshall. 
60420 Little Helpers. 
P., Miss Bessie B. Otter 
back. 
60421 Ea ers School Bands, 


P., Miss Florence A. 
Pierce. 
60422 Little Helpers. 
., Miss Eleanor Lewis. 
60428 Bluebird. 
P., Miss G. Feigenbaum. 
60424 Peabody Sch. Bands. 
Union, 
#., Miss Bertha Rodgers. 
60425 American. 
?., Miss Lulu B. Thorn. 
60426 Kindergarten No.1. 
» Miss Portia N. Oberly. 
60427 No. 2 
P., Miss Alice G. Clifton. 
60428 Hilton School. 
Love Band. 
P., Miss Olive U. Green. 
60429 Edmonds School. 
Sunbeams Band. 
P., Miss Marie Yoechel. 
60430 Carberry School. 
Bluebird Band. 
60431 Washington Normal Sch. 
Young Defenders Band. 
P., Miss Annie M. Goding. 
60432 Franklin Sch. Bands. 
Bluebird. 
P., Miss Rose Lees Hardy. 
60133 Sparrow. 
., Miss Annie Denham. 
60434 Robin. 
” 
60435 Little Helpers. Be 
P., Miss Violet Offutt. 
60436 Little Protectors. 
P., Miss Amy Simonds, 
60437 Blake School Bands. q 
Little Helpers. 
P., Miss C. V. Graham. 
60438 Helping Hands. 
P., Miss Grace M,. Parker. 
60439 Madisonville, Ohio. 
Madisonville Sch. Bands, 


No. 

P., . D. Lyon, 
60440 No. 

Mrs Bryan. 
60441 N 

Mise Fick. 
60442 No. 4. 

P., Ginn. 
60443 No. 

P., Stewart. 
60444 No. 


“an Mise Shumard, 

Bond. 
60446 No. 8. 

P., Miss Morgan. 
60447 No. 9 

P., Miss Strate. 
60448 No. 

P., “Miss Smith. 
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60495 9. €0548 60585 St. Primary Sch. | 60632 of the Help- 
er. St. Josephs Parochia ands. ess 
60450 No. 12. 60496 Div. 10. on Bands. ore al a. P., E. J. Winsor. 
i en § ar 
60197 Roxbury, Mass. P., Sister M. 60389 Kind Helpers. 
ae P., Mice meneon. Our Lady of Perpetual | 60549 Div. 2. P., S. E. Otis. Vineyard St. Humane Soc, 
N Help Parochial Sch. P., Sister A. 60590 Oxford St. Grammar Sch. Div. 1. 
60452 No. Bands. 60350 Div. 3 Bands. P., i C. Burroughs. 
P.. Maleux. Div. 1 Oxford H » Societ 
P., Sister T. SOCICLY- | V iney ard St. Humane Soe. 
60453 No. 15. P., a 60551 Div. 4 P., Janet Blinkhorn. 
P., Miss Bonham. 60498 Div. 2. Sister F. V 60591 Oxford Kindness. P., “p. H. Burroughs. 
60454 No. 16. P., Sister F. V. 
o. 16. 


P., Miss Levoy. 
60455 » Anthonys Sch. Bands. 
No. 1. 


George Franz. 
60456 No. 

P., Sister 
60457 No. 3. 
P., Adelheid, 


Gonzales. 


60458 No. 4. 

P., Sister 

60159 Riverside, Ohi 
Riverside Sch. "ands. 
No. 1. 
P., B. 


60160 No 
P., 


Johnson. 


iss Strautman. 
60461 No. 
P., Miss Sweeny. 
60462 No. 4. 

P., Miss Reilly. 
60463 No. 5. 

P., Miss Shroyer. 
60464 No. 6. 
Campbell. 
60465 No. 

P., Miss Hastings. 
60466 No 

P., ‘ies Godley. 
60467 No. 9. 
P., Miss Winklerman. 
60468 No. 10. 

P., Miss Fischer. 
60469 Home City, Ohio 

Home City Sch. Bands. 


No. 1. 
P., Falkinburg. 
60470 No. 2. 
P., Miss Overholt. 
60471 No. 3. 
P., Milier. 
72 No 
‘iss Goodwin. 
60473 No. 5. 
P., Miss Frisler. 
74 No. 6. 
P., Miss Markland. 
60475 No. 7. 
P., Miss Stanton. 
60476 No. & 
P., White. 
60477 No. 
P., Miss Algaier. 
60478 Pittsburg, Pa. 


Friends and Helpers Band, 


P., Miss M. McPowell. 
60479 Port Townsend, Wash. 

Trinity M. E. Church 

Band. 

P., Maurice Dean. 
60480 Atlanta, Ga. 

The Alpha Band. 

P., Miss Ellen Wolff. 
60481 Fennville, Mich. 

Friendly Band. 

P., Myrtle Leamon. 
60482 Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Jr. Epworth League Band. 


P., Alex. Lockhart. 
60483 Batavia, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Ave. Band. 

P., Dorris Russell. 
60484 Ross St. No. 2 Band. 

P., Esther Blodgett. 
60485 Knorville, Tenn. 

M Band, 

P., John A. Dickerson. 
60486 Topeka, Kan. 

Sheldons Tennesseetown 

Mission Band. 


P., Mrs. Jane R. Chapman. 


60487 Brookline, Mass. 
Assumption Parochial 
Sch. Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., —— 
60488 Div. 2. 

P., 
60489 Div. 3. 


60494 Div. 8. 


60499 Div. 3. 
60500 Div. 4 
60501 Div. 5 
60502 Div. 6. 
60503 Div. 7. 
60504 Div. 8. 
60505 Div. 9. 
60506 Div. 1 
P, 
60507 Div. ll. 
P., 
60508 Div. 12. 
60509 Div. 13. 
60510 Diy. 14. 
60511 Div. 15. 
60512 Div. 16 
60518 Div. 17. 
P., 
60514 Div. 18. 
90515 Div. 19. 
60516 Div. 20. 
60517 Div. 21. 
60518 Div. 22. 
60519 Div. 23. 
60520 Div. 24. 
60521 Div. 25. 
60522 Div. 26. 
60523 Div. 27 
60524 Div. 28. 
P., 
60525 Amesbury, Mas 
St. Josephs Pa 
Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1 
60526 Div. 2. 
60527 Div. 3. 
60528 Div. 4 
60529 Div. 5. 
P 


605380 Div. 6. 
P., 
60531 Div. 7. 
60382 Div. 8 
60533 Div. 9. 


60534 Div. 10 


60585 Div. 11. 
60536 Div. 12. 
60537 Newburyport, Mass. 
Immaculate Conception 
Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 
60588 Div. 2 
60539 Div. 3. 


60540 Div. 4 


60541 Div. 5. 


60542 Div. 6. 


60543 Div. 7 
P.. — 

60544 Div. 8. 
P. 


60545 Div. 9. 


60446 Div. 10. 
60547 Div. 11. 


60552 Div. 5. 
P., Sister R. 
60553 Div. 6. 
P,, Sister E. 
60534 Div. 7. 
P., Sister J. 
60555 Div. 8. 
P., Sister G. 
603556 Div. 9. 
f., Sister A. 
60557 Div. 10. 
P., Sister L. 
60558 Div. 11. 
f., Sister J. 
60559 Div. 12. 
P., Sister L. 
60560 Riverhead, N. Y. 
Jr. C. E. Band. 
P., Mrs. Mary H. Stack- 
pole. 
60561 Oxford, Maine. 
Sch. League for Protection 
of Animals Band. 


P., Mrs. P. Hayden. 


60562 Thor, Iow 
The W illing Workers 
Band. 
P., Mrs Inger. Olson. 
60563 Washington, D. C. 
Dennison Sch. Bands. 
Snowbird. 
P., Miss Monthrop. 
60564 Chickadee. 
P., Miss Griffith. 
60565 Force Sch. Bands. 
Birds Friends. 
P., Miss B. Bushman. 
566 Vernon, N. Y. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Wuiter M. Ingersoll. 
60567 Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 
Greenport Sch. Bands, 
Sunshine. 
P., Mathews. 
60568 St 
William Rubin. 
60569 Cheerful. 
f., Hattie Terry. 
60570 Helpfal. 
., Louise Adams, 
60571 Elk Creek, Wis. 
Literary Soc. Band. 
P., Mildred Pederson, 
72 Mt. Carmel, Til. 
Epworth League Jr. Band, 
P., Etta Parkinson. 
60573 Milledgeville, Ga. 
Hiawatha Band. 
P., Miss Corinne Crawford. 
€0574 Ellicottville, N. Y. 
Happy Band. 
, Fred J. Moffitt. 
75 Batavia, N. Y. 
West Main St. Sch. Bands. 
No. 1, 5th and 6th Grades, 
P., Muriel Le Seur. 
60576 No. 2, 8rd and 4th Grades. 
P., Daniel Spink. 
605;7 No. 3, Ist and 2nd Grades. 
P., Margaret Brice. 
60578 Milledgeville, Ga. 
J. Harris Chappell. 
P., Miss Jessie M. Snyder. 
60579 Chesaning, Mich. 
Chesaning Band. 
f., Miss Mattie Shirreff. 
60580 New Britain, Conn. 
The Buritt Band. 
P., John Northend. 
60581 Vellore, South India. 
Vellore Band. 
P., Mrs. Herbert Taylor. 
60582 Batavia, N. Y. 
Williams St. Sch. Bands, 
No. 1. 
P., Curry. 
583 No. 
Howe Plowe. 
60584 No. 
P. Leon Suttenton., 
60585 No. 4. 
P., Hildah Misch. 


60586 Providence, R. I. 
Meeting St. Special Sch. 
Bands. 
Young America. 
P., E. I. Gage. 
60587 Rhode Island. 
, A. L. Stimpson. 


P., Mary A. 8S. Mugan. 
60592 Oxford Humane 
» Emma Grant. 
60593 Protectors of the Help- 
ess, 
. G. Freeman. 
60594 Loy al Defenders. 
P., Mary A. 8. Mugan, 
60595 Will. 
,» Eleanor Dunn. 
60596 of the Help- 
less. 


Pu J. 0. Kennedy. 
60597 
. Farrell. 
60598 
P., M. G. Smith. 
60599 Golden Rule. 
. S. E. Waite. 
60600 Kind Helpers. 
M. E. Sullivan. 
€0601 The Thoughtful Helpers. 
P., F. E. Carpenter. 
60€02 Helpful. 
. M. McCarthy. 
60603 Ave. Sch. 
Bands. 
Protectors of the Help- 
ss 


ess, 
P., Mary J. Kenney. 
60604 Golden Rule. 
P., Bertha L. Feeley. 
60605 Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary T. Haran. 
Sunshine. 
P.. Philomena M. 
son. 
7 Kind Friends. 
P., Hattie D. Conley. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Anna L. O’Connor. 


Jobhn- 


60609 Academy Ave. Grammar 
Sch. Bands. 
Thoughtful. 
P., Adelaide D. Padel- 
ford. 
60610 Nature’s Protectors. 
Rachel Linton. 


60611 Volunteer Defenders. 
P., Hannah M. Crocker. 
60612 Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., F. A. Manchester. 
60618 Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., I. A. McLane. 
Defenders of the Help 
ess. 
P., 5. M. Anderson, 
Kind Friends. 
P., A. M. Kinyon. 
Friends of Animals. 
P., A. O. Kimball. 
60617 Be Kind to All. 
P., Jessie Perkins. 
Earnest Happy Workers. 
P., Mary Campbell. 
60619 Golden Rule Protectors. 
P., Sarah M. Mulligan. 
Defenders of the Defence- 
less. 
P., Jane V. Gearon. 
Animal’s Friends, 
P., E. J. Craig. 
60622 Golden Rule. 
, E. J. Craig. 
Willing, Div. 1. 
P., Jennie Donovan. 
Always Willing, Div. 2 
P., Mrs. L. J. Farnum. 
60625 Mt. Pleasant Special Sch. 
Band. 
Golden Rule. 
P., E Frances Gorman. 
60626 Roosevelt St. Sch. Bands, 
Wide Awake. 
P., I. A. Cunningham, 
60627 Vigilant. 
P., Clarie L. Freethey. 
60628 Lincoln. 
P., Stella C. Allen. 
60629 Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., Stella C. Allen. 
60630 The Loyal Protectors. 
P., J. A. McLaren, 
60631 Golden Rule. 
+» M. H. Seton. 


60614 


60615 


60616 


60618 


60620 


60623 


60624 


Society. 


60635 Protectors of the Help- 


ess, 
P., A. R. Barbour. 
60636 Loyal Protectors. 
P., J. A. Smith, 
60637 Golde n Rule. 
P.. 8. E. Peckham. 
606388 T honghttul Workers. 
P., T. Padien. 
60639 The ge Samaritan. 
H. M. Almy. 
60640 Helpers. 
P., ¥. 1. Thornton, 
60641 of the Help- 
ess. 
P., Jennie E. Windsor. 
6(642 Peace St. Grammar Sch, 
Bands. 
Peace St. 
Div. 
P., Mary E. Sullivan. 
60643 Protectors of the Help- 
P., C. Blundell. 
60644 Workers, 
» C. Blundell. 
60645 “ eace St. Humane Soc. 
Div. 2. 
P., Annas. Matteson. 
60646 Defenders of the Help- 
less. 
P., Anna L. Bliven. 
60647 United Protectors. 
P., Minerva G. Curtin. 
60648 ae of the Helpless, 
, M. Florence Brown, 
60649 Loy a Protectors. 
Amy P. Sheldon. 
60650 ia al Friends. 
» Emma F, Farrell. 
60651 Golden Rule Advocate. 
P., Ruth F. Wright. 
Victorious Band. 
P., Katharine M. A. 
srennan, 
60653 Golden Rule. 
P., Amey L. Arnold. 
60654 Slater Ave. Sch. Band. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Abbie A. Hathaway. 
60655 Bourn St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Lucy A. Metealf. 
60656 Karnest ippy Workers. 
P., Mary J. Quinn. 
60657 Willing Workers. 
P., Rachel kK. Walker. 
60658 Sunshine. 
P., Maude A. Millspaugh. 
60659 Friendship St. Sch. Bands. 
, Eudora 
60660 hittie or. 
P., Mary C. 
60€61 L ‘llow. 
P., C. M. Bradford. 
60662 sunshine. 
. L. Lyons. 
60663 meek St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
, M. M. Colton, 
60664 Good witan. 
P. McKenna, 
60665 
P., G. L. Huntington. 
60666 Cheerful. 
P., A. MeGuirk, 
60667 Kindness. 
P., M. A. MeGrath. 
60668 Obedient. 
P., 


Humane Soc. 


60652 


Joslin. 


Wheeler. 


liealey. 
60669 Helpers 
Haltiwell. 
60670 Ile 
M. ts Hamill. 
60671 Somerset Primary Sch, 
Bands. 
Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., 1. M. Budlong. 
60672 Kina Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
I. M. Budlong. 


60673 Golde n Rule. 
P., G. Bradford, 
60674 Kind He ipe rs. 
P., W. A. Dailey. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


SHOULD BE CHLOROFORMED 
AT SIXTY. 


In the Boston Record of Feb. 24th we found 
a picture of ourself, and a statement that 
Dr. William Osler, a medical professor in 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, thinks 
that all men [and we suppose also all women) 
above forty are practically useless, and that 
all above sixty are so ulterly worthless that 
they should be chloroformed and the earth rid 
of them, and in our morning’s paper of Feb. 
25th we find a picture of this Dr. Osler. 

Whether the doctor derived his impres- 
sions from the lives of his own father, grand- 
father, uncles and so forth, we do not know. 
When the celebrated Dr. Johnson proposed 
to marry the widow Thrale, and she said that 
she could not marry him because one of her 
uncles had been hung, he replied that it was 
a matter of no consequence, for while he did 
not know that any of his uncles had been 
hung, several of them ought to have been. 
Whether the doctor would propose to have 
a laboratory established in Johns Hopkins 
for chloroforming all the men and women of 
Baltimore above sixty, and whether he 
would enjoy the sport of chloroforming them 
as much as the Kaiser Wilhelm does the 
shooting of tame deer and other harmless 
creatures, we do not know. Cardinal Gib- 
bons being past seventy would, we suppose, 
be one of the first to be chloroformed. 

It is an old proverb, “Old men for coun- 
sel and young men for war,” and if all past 
forty were to be thrown out from our active 
life, we fear that our country might go to 
the dogs so rapidly that Canada would not 
care to be annexed; in fact, we do not quite 
see how we can spare, just yet, a considerable 
number of our men and women past eighty. 

We believe the largest fees paid to lawyers 
and physicians come frequently after the 
age at which this doctor would have them 
all chloroformed. Ina recent case a Boston 
lawyer at about seventy received a fee ofa 
hundred thousand dollars for wisely advising 
and securing the settlement of a lawsuit 
which, in the hands of younger fighting men, 
might have been keptin our courts for yeas, 
to the great sorrow of all parties concerned. 

It is often interesting to know the birth- 
places of great discoverers, so taking down 
our ‘* Who’s Who in America”’ we find that 
Dr. Osler came to us from a small town in 
Canada. 

Some years ago a prominent Englishman 
said, either in Parliament or out, that the 
only good thing England ever got from 
Canada was the ‘“‘Canadian Boat Song,” and 
that began with * row, brothers, row.”’ 

This Canadian doctor seems to have got- 
ten up, through the newspapers, quite a 
row among our elderly congressmen and 
other elderly people ‘by proposing to have 
all men [and we suppose women] past sixty 
chloroformed and the world rid of them, 
and so has secured for himself [contrary to 
the rules of his profession] a free advertise- 
ment almost equal to Lydia Pinkham’s, and 
which will be likely to stick to him until 
he himself shall be chloroformed at Johns 
Hopkins or elsewhere. 

In regard to the ages of forty and sixty: 
we were forty-five years old when we se- 
cured from our Legislature an act of incor- 
poration for our Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 


laws to protect them from cru- 
elty, and we were sixty-six when 
we secured from our Legislature 
the incorporation of our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society 
[first of its kind in the world] 
for the purpose of promoting, in 
the words of its motto and seal, 
‘*Peace on Earth, Kindness, Jus- 
tice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature,” [both human and 
dumb]. 

The extent to which this So- 
ciety is reaching out over the 
world with its over sixty thou- 
sand Bands of Mercy, and its 
hundreds of millions of pages 
of humane literature in various 
languages, is widely known; 
and we are trying to make this 
paper, Our Dumb Animals, [first 
of its kind in the world], every 
article carefully written or se- 
lected by us personally in our 
eighty-second year, and going 
every month to [among a mul- 
titude of others] the editorial 
offices of every newspaper and 
magazine in America north 
of Mexico, with its teachings 
for the prevention of wars, 
cruelty and crime—we are try- 
ing to make it useful both to our 
country and the world. 

We have heard that this Johns 


GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


At the request of friends we present to our readers, 
with our kindest wishes, a photograph of ourself, 
which is thought to be better than others that have 
been before published. 


Hopkins institution has become, 
as some say, famous, and others infamous, 
for its vivisections, but whether this doctor 
has had anything to do with them, and if so, 
whether he has violated any of the laws of 
Maryland for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, which many years ago by various 
addresses in Baltimore we endeavored to 
obtain, we do not know; but if so, remem- 
bering the old couplet, 
“While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return,” 

we sincerely hope that before it is too late 
he may be prepared to stand before the 
Great Judge at the bar of infinite justice 
and answer for deeds done in the body. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


A SPRING CHORUS. 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, * Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And, “Are you ready?” the Snow-drop asked; 
“Tis time to start, you know.” 

“Almost, my dear,” the Willow replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then, “Ha! ha! ha!’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
‘““When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 

“And straight thereafter,” Narcissus cried, 
“*My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 

“ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then, “Ha! ha! ha!’ a chorus came, 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the coldest 
days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart, though the blast shrieked 
loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by winter’s frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, “‘Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground, 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 
Harper’s Young People. 


“DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH.” 

Upon some quiet evening, as the curtain 
of night falls silently around us, we mark 
the stars becoming visible in increasing 
numbers until the sky is gemmed with points 
of light. And as the wondrous thought 
comes to us that these points of light are 
worlds, many of them larger than the earth 
on which we live, an awe steals over us—an 
awe, but nota dread. No! foras we lookon 
the fresh evidence of God’s majesty in crea- 
tion, words, familiar words, rise to our lips: 
“The heavens declare the-glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

REv. F. W. NEWMAN. 


Receipts by M.S. P. C. A. for January, 1905. 

Fines and witness fees, $303.24. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. Franklin Couch, $100; Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, $50; 
Miss C. F. Forbes, $33; Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; 
Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $20; Mrs. C. McCully, $20; Mrs. 
F. L. Wilson, $7.50; Friends in Second Church, Dor- 
chester, $3.60; Mrs. E. A. Mower, $8; Miss Lucy S. 
Sampson, $2.50; Northampton Junior Epworth 
League, $1.50; Mrs. W. B. Littlefield, $1.25; M. Haw- 
kins, $0.75. 


Ten Eacu. 
Miss Anne Whitney, Mrs. K. H. Newcomb, B. F, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Spinney, Miss Clara K. Corliss, Mrs. Daniel Merri- 
man, Miss Caroline M. Martin, Miss Fanny E. Morrill, 
Arthur T. Lyman. 


Five Eacu. 


W.F. Draper, W. F. Hall, Mrs. F. H. Fegan, G. O. 
Draper, Miss F. C. Cruft, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, Geo. W. 
Gale, William Simies, F. P. Sprague, M.D., Mrs. F. 8. 
Mackenzie, John D. Flint, Miss Julia Lyman, Mrs. J. 
B. Ames, Mrs. L. Tuckerman, Mrs. Edw. Cordis, Mrs. 
Cecil P. Wilson, P. B. Roberts, Col. Timothy Bigelow 
Chapter D.A.R., W. E. Fuller, Miss L. B. Roberts, 
National Biscuit Co., T. H. Hawks, C. H. Newhall, 
Miss E. M. Currier, Louis Prang, Mrs. A. W. Spencer, 
Miss M. O. Hill, Miss M. L. Jackson, Chas. R. Codman. 


Two Eacu. 


Mrs. C. B. Tibbetts, J. McNair, H.1I. Ireson, Mrs. J. 
N. Smith, W. H. Niles, Mrs. A. F. Breed, A. F. Smith, 
F. A. Goddard, C. F. Pierce, W. L. Pevear, Miss F. 
Browne, A friend, Mrs. G. H. Wright. 


OnE DOLLAR EAcu. 


Eleanor Brackett, J. H. Osborne, Hill, Welch & Co., 
E. B. Cushing, N. O. Pevear, Rev. A. J. Teeling, Dr. N. 
Gammon, Miss Greenhalge, W. F. Holway, W. E. Sy- 
monds, Rev. C. J. Harrington, Mrs. L. Newhall, Dr. J. 
G. Pinkham, P. B. Magrane, Mrs. B. F. Doak, R. A. 
Spaulding, A. J. Johnson, C. C. Phillip, Williams 
Bros., Breed & Co., J. W. Osborne, T. H. Breed, Hon. 
R. E. Harmon, N. W. Kimball, L. F. Fuller, A. W. 
Bancroft, E.C. Wilson, M. A. Dana, J.C. Houghton, 
Cyrus Jones, H. W. Rogers, J. H. Sisk, Welch & Lan- 
dregan, G.I. Leland, H. M. Rogers, Mrs. C. H. Baker, 
Mrs. I. M. Spearin, C. H. Baker, F. D. Mayo, K. T. 
Bresnahan, J. H. Cross, E. A. Ulman, Reed & Costello, 
Mrs. H. F. Hayes, Bemis & Wright, Hon. W. P. Con- 
nery, H. E. Newhall, E. B. Fraser, Teckla & Berg, 
Young, Sampson & Hollis, F. E. Wilder, A. P. Hardy, 
Mrs. A. C. Sheehy, Mrs. Wm. Armstrong, Mrs. N.C. 
Nash, Hoag & Walden, Mrs. H. F. Tapiley, M. E. John- 
son, Mrs. D. H. Sweetser, C. G. Bailey, J. C. Bachel- 
der, Mrs. C. G. Bailey,:-Mrs. F. E. Shaw, J. H. Parks, 
F. I. Hopkins, N. H. Parrott, Mrs. H. R. Johnson, 
W. G. Hussy, Mrs. E. Garcia, R. F. Page, Mrs. H. P. 
Benson, Mrs. H. Perkins, Mrs. J. W. Balcom, A. B. 
Bigelow, Mrs. 8. W. Shepherd, Mrs. F. J. Archer, Mrs. 
F. O. Raymond, Mrs. Marcus Morton, Mrs. H. L. Pier- 
son, J. E. O’Reilly, Mrs. E. W. Raddin, Mrs. F. A. 
Langmaid, J. R. Ober, Mrs. B. W. Rowell, C. H. Mar- 
tin, A. G. Hathaway, Mrs. A. H. Warner, Mrs. H.S. 
Hall, Mrs. C. H. Price, Mrs. C. B. Price, Mrs. M. 
Damon, Mrs. H. Jackson. 

Total, $611.10. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. E. C. Thayer, $10; Dave Colville, 36; Mrs. M. 
O’ Farrell, $5; E. F. Miller, $4.90; Friends, $4; Mrs. 
H. F. Slayton, $4.25; -Hanson’s Agency, $3.75; Miss A. 
M. Goodwin, $3.75; Mrs. F. Cairns, $3.50; Moore’s 
Agency, $3.50; Miss A. D. Ludlow, $3.00; D. H. Kirk- 
patrick, $2.50; L.C. Hoag, $2.50; Mrs. E.S. Miller, $2.44; 
A. C. Ropes, $2; Vickery & Hill, $2; C.C. Day, M. D., 
$2; J. Foster, $2; Mrs.C. M. Atwood, $2; E. B. Wood, 
$2; Mrs. D. F. Hinckley, #2; E. Bosshardt, #2; W. J. 
Mackenzie, $1.50; Mrs. E. L. Hall, $1.50; M. E. McGraw, 
$1.50; Rev. J. E. Ayars, $1.25; Miss Colby, $1.25; F. 
M. Hackett, $0.75; Mrs. D. W. Bickford, $0.75; Mrs. D. 
J. Ayer, $0.75; Purdy Pub. Co., $0.75; R. M. Farland, 
$0.75. 

OnE EAcH. 

Miss Cobb, A. P. Belden, S. Christian, Mrs. I. J. 
Eaton, I. Batchelder, J. H. Au, Mrs. A. H. Arnold, 8S. 
H. Wright, A. S. Chapin, M. A. Dana, E. A. Robinson, 
Mrs. M. P. Hall, Mrs. 8. K. Bolton, Mrs. C. P. Croft, 
J. Morrison, A. Stanford, C. P. Weston, C. Harcourt, 
Mrs. C. H. Cheney, Mrs. M. J. Savage, H. L. Emery, 
Mrs. F. W. Knight, E. J. Thompson, Mrs. J. W. Dodge, 
W. W. Goodwin, R. E. Burke, E. A. Richardson, * A 
friend,” Mrs. C. H. Atkinson, Mrs. A. C. Rollins, C 
E. Hoyt, Mrs. L. N. Brown. 


Firry Cents Eacu. 

C. Duren, Mrs. 8S. M. Loveland, F. 8. Morgan, Mrs. 
Wm. Moore, E. Wolf, Old Corner Book Store, E. R. 
Butler, M. A. White, H. Durrant, E. Emerson, S. N. 
Emerson, J. M. Watt, E. M. Bliven, L. O. F. Austin, 
L. F. Fuller, E. Miller, J. Roessle, F. Brooks, E. 
Totham, Mrs. 8S. M. Hummings, L. J. Wetherbee, L. E. 
Watson, R. Brackett, H. B. Smith, Mrs. G. W. Gar- 
land, W. Hamilton, A. May, M. Briggs, A. P. Fried- 
rick, H. Chandler, Miss Kidder, T. J. Sawyer, M. L. 


Whelden, L. Bickford, Mrs. M. E. Wadsworth, M. E. 
Haines, Rev. A. Humphries, N. S. Carey, Mrs. M. E. 
Cogswell, Mrs. F. D. Loomis, Mrs. C. E. Pray, G. E. 
Stechert, Mrs. C. O. Goldsmith, Mrs. M. C. Beecher, 
Ida Skinner, W.S. Sayward, C. V. Porter, A. Stanton, 
F. Mittler, Mrs. C. Murray, D. H. Nash, Mrs. A. Kling- 
enberg, L. M. Tucker, John Owens, Mrs. A. L. John- 
son, G. D. Stone, A. L. Fowler, Mrs. C. H. Sprague, 
Mrs. J. M. Stickney, Mrs. E. C. Packard, Mrs. M. H. 
Copeland, E. C. Cobbett, C. J. Graham, M. E. B. 
Mosher, Grumiaux News Co., J. E. Bowser, J. G. Rob- 
inson, Wm. Wakefield, M.D., Mrs. C. C. Cregore, 
L. Bell, W. H. Dexter, M. O. Whitmore, Mrs. C. H. 
Simmons, C. D. Parker, W. W. Case, A. E. Bryant, 
M. L. Lynde, J. W. Edgerly, J. Blake, E. R. Andrews, 
Mrs. D. Fisk, Mrs. B. J. Legate, G.W.Worcester, M.D., 
E. Poore, A. B. Brown, M.D., F. A. Cane, D.O., M. W. 
Cushing, E. C. W. Page, Mrs. A. 8S. Wheelwright, Miss 
Wood, Mrs. Risley, J. Homer, M.D., Miss Cole, Miss 
Homer, E. Kingman, Poultry Journal, Cottrell’s 
Agency, 8S. M. Perkins, M.D., C. G. Woodbridge, M. M. 
Armitage. 

All others, 103.53. 

Total, $271.37. 

Sales of Publications, #89.31. 

Total, $1,538.02. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for January, 1905, 

Bequest of Ann F. Heywood, $300; Mrs. J. N. Fiske, 
$25; R. W. Snyder, #25; Miss Lydia A. Clegg, $22.40; 
Mrs. R. H. Cole, $20; Princeton S. P. C. A., $12.70; 
Sherbrooke 8S. P. C. A., $12.50; Winona Humane So- 
ciety, $12.50; T. T. Bacheller, $12.50; Jacksonville 
Printing Co., $12.50; The Nashville American, $ 
Mrs. E. K. Upham, #10; Miss Rosa M. Towne, 810; 
Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, #10; Dr. A. A. Robison, $10; 
Miss H. Durrant, $5.50; Rey. A. Humphries, $5; Henry 
B. Hill, #5; “ A friend,” #5; Lutheran Pub. House, $5; 
Mrs. M. H. Shrader, $5; Mrs. Anna L. Peck, $5; Miss 
C. J. Graham, #5; The Misses Emery, #4; Mt. Pleasant 
B. of M, $1.75; The Misses Wiggin, $2; Mr. & Mrs. 
Hale, $2; Miss M. Perkins, #1; Rev. Richard Wright, 
$1. 

Small sales of Publications, $18.09. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) - heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) . ° paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or = bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 

Humane Horse Book, ‘compiled by ‘Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents each, or ‘ 

Humane Training and Tre atment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angeli ma | 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 4 


“ “ 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell. = 
The Cruel Over-check (¢ ard (two sides) 20 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 146 « 
Service of Mercy 
Band of Mercy Informs ation, by Geo. T. 

Angell 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling Silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information. an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 
#s Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life #100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 5000; Branch . . 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
C. A. 


Society P. 


Active Life . $100 00 $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 |. Children’s . 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dumps ANimALs free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Geo. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. Hit, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 

Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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